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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Staye, both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
By Alfred Bunn, late Lessee of the Theatres 
Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden, &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Bentley. 

WE have only seen a portion of this work, and 
will not, therefore, offer any opinion upon it. 
We may just notice that there is plenty of pers. 
sonality; and that the views, both connected 
with the stage and the individuals who are 
victimised, are such as were to be expected from 
the relations which the writer has borne towards 
them. The prologue is a sketch of himself; and 
before we allude to what he thinks of others, we 
may as well shew what he thinks of himself. 

“Tn reply (says he) to the ‘great deal that has 
been said about, and indeed against, Mr. Bunn 
since he has become a London manager,’ Mr. | 
Bunn takes the liberty of speaking at last for | 
himself. Vituperation is the fate of all public | 
men, and one who has been so much and so 
long before the public as myself, must or ought | 
to have been prepared for a given quantum—it 
is the more than sufficit that I find fault with. 
I have been aimed at by too many shafts to 
escape, and, though brought down at last, the’ 
marksmen will find they have ‘scotched, not | 
killed’ their prey. The tremendous quantity | 
of down-right falsehoods that have been put, 
into circulation respecting so humble an indivi- | 
dual have induced many people to believe, | 
until they saw the animal, that it must be one 
with two snouts, and at least half-a-dozen tails. 
Thave endeavoured to console myself at times | 
with the bit of comfort the French poet has 
prescribed, when he says— 

* Quand on a perdu tous ses ennemis, 
On a perdu tous ses charmes;’ 

and to feel convinced that unless I possessed 

some extraordinary qualifications, I should never 

have provoked such extraordinary hostility. I 

have, however, felt the one without finding out 

the other.” 

From so modest an estimate of self, we pass 
to Mr. Bunn’s estimate of the profession over 
which he has so notoriously presided for several 
years :— 

‘* Her majesty’s dominions do not contain a 
funnier set of people than actors, a great por- 
tion of whom are styled, by courtesy, her ma- 
jesty’s servants. Their avocation, to be sure, 
is drollery, and if it were confined to its proper 
place—the stage—we should have no cause of 
complaint ; but that is the very last place 
where they seek to be amusing. Ifa man who 
has dealings with them will but call into his 
aid a sufficient degree of philosophy (of course 
he will stand in need of more than an ordinary 
quantity), he will find them the most diverting 
set of creatures in existence; and when he has 
exhausted all the patience at his command, he 
will find them something else. ‘Taken as a 
body, and standing apart, as they do, from the 
Test of the community, they must be jndged by 
rules of their own creation to be understood ; 
but if examined upon the principles that regu- 
late society at large, they are altogether unin- 
telligible. They are the most obsequious, and 
yet the most independent set of people upon 
earth; their very vitality is based upon ‘the 


sentiment put in their mouths is at variance! 
with every action of their lives—their whole 
existence isan anomaly. The feverish state of | 
excitement upon which their fortunes depend is 
a perpetual drawback to any exercise of the 
judgment they are supposed to possess. Their 
occupations bring them for ever before a tribunal | 
whose opinion, being decisive for the moment, 
induces them to mistake temporary approbation 
for permanent respect, without once referring to 
circumstances, They virtually serve two masters 
—their employer behind the curtain, and the 
spectator before it; but upon the established 
principle of not being in reality able to serve | 
both at one time, they select, in all cases of 
emergency, the one they deem the most power- 
ful—vowx populi is with them vor Dei. That 
mysterious line of light across the stage (yclept 
in theatrical phraseology the float) through 
whose rays such a false colouring is for the 
most part given, appears to them to establish a 
stronghold of their own, which may set at 
defiance any other upon earth. The framer of 
our language must have had a performer in his 
eye when he compiled the word—seLF! for 
performers never think of any thing else. 
Compliant beyond measure when seeking 
engagements, insolent in the extreme when 
they have once obtained them, and in the 
exercise of the duties belonging to them, they 
verify the line of Churchill at every turn, 


‘ There is no tyrant like a player-king.’ 


The dramatic literature of the country, for any 
neglect of which a manager is at all times 
unceremoniously belaboured, lies entirely at 
their mercy—the feelings of an author are 
solely dependent upon their disposition—the 
welfare of the theatre they are bound to is 
balanced upon their pleasure. In all this self 
is the mighty ruler—self, the predominant 
feature. An actor, who from his peculiar 
position has the power, will sometimes bind 
down his employer by an article of engage- 
ment, that renders the very opening of the 
doors almost a personal favour on his part. If 
you fulfil such article, you injure the profes- 
sion at large, and every other member of it ; if 
you do not, you injure him—at all events in 
his own opinion. Clamorous asa hungry dog 
until you place him favourably and perpetually 
before the public, the moment you do so, he 
complains of being overworked. Examine 
well an actor standing at the wings previous to 
his going on the stage, and then the moment 
he is on it; examine him on his own quarter- 
deck, the green-room, and then examine him 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, at his annual fund 
dinner, and you will need no further comment. 
He will upbraid in unmeasured terms, for some 
imaginary undervaluation of his sublime qua- 
lities, the very people before whom he is found 
in five minutes afterwards bowing with pro- 
found humility ; and he will turn up his nose 
behind the scenes at a gentleman whom over 
the festive board he will most respectfully 
solicit for a contribution to his favourite, his 
only charity !” 

As we mean nothing more in this notice 
than to amuse our readers with the first taste 


the Stage—we shall conclude with Mr. Bunn’s 
account of the ‘Garrick Club, only mentioning 
that, as he was excluded from being a member 
of it, his statements must be received with a 
good deal of salt :— 

* The Club, thus christened, deserves par. 
ticular notice in these pages, from the convic- 
tion the writer has always been impressed with, 
and has invariably stated, of its being one of 
the most detrimental institutions to the best 
interests of the drama, and the well.doing of 
the two patent theatres, that ever was esta- 
blished. It was formed towards the end of the 
year 1831, for purposes very different from 
those it at present in my opinion carries out, 
and as such is entitled to especial comment. 
The original object of its founders was, no 
doubt, to bring into closer connexion the 
player and the patron, for the advancement of 
the one, and the amusement of the other. It 
will probably be maintained, with an immense 
flourish of rhudomontade, that its higher aim 
was to uphold the stage by every legitimate 
means, to countenance the respectable portion 
of its professors, to advance the general welfare 
of the principal theatres, and to give a becoming 
impetus to the dramatic literature of the 
country. Let us inquire how this ought to be 
done, and how it has been done. To carry so 
laudable an object into effect, such club should 
be composed of leading men of ton, of property, 
of learning, of science, and of taste—of a few 
of the very few performers of talent to which the 
stage can now lay claim, and as many as possi- 
ble of the most distinguished members of other 
professions, whose genius could shed its influ. 
ence and protection over 

«The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends !’ 

I am willing to admit that, by the rare assem- 
blage, by the lucky union of so many of the 
great and good, much permanent advantage 
might be brought about. The very. reverse, 
however, I consider to be the case, both as re- 
gards the constitution of the Club, and its con- 
sequences. The grand desideratum of all such 
societies—that of keeping them select—has in 
the first place been totally lost sight of, and seve- 
ral of its noble and early patrons have, it is said, 
consequently seceded. ‘The familiarities prac- 
tised by some players whom I have seen play,” 
the professional slang in which they are so apt 
to indulge, and the eternal tax they are upon 
all who associate with them, have mainly con- 
tributed to this result. ‘The Garrick Club, 
thus shorn of its proper supporters, has degene- 
rated into a sort of Junior Law Club, At its 
tables congregate some of the soi-disant critics 
of the day, who gather together what little 
dramatic intelligence they deal in, from the 
gabble, and very frequently from the hoaxing, ' 
of some waggish by-standers; and whose 
notions of any particular actor’s performance 
are derived from what they have heard that 
particular self-satisfied actor say of himself. 
The natural tendency of the mind to censure, 
faint praise, or deep damnation, is here in- 
dulged in to the heart’s content; very likely 
uot with any ill intention, but with the im- 
pression the dealers in it labour under, that 














weakest of all weakness—vanity ;’ almost every 





of a book upon a subject of general curiosity 


they are ‘nothing if not critical.” There are 
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one or two supposed Solons in such matters, 
who bring an account, to the nightly gadders 
herein assembled, of the presumed receipts for 
that evening of every theatre in the metropolis 
—who would be miserable if they could not 
state them, and more so if their statements 
were not believed. Not a domestic calamity 
amongst the many to which theatrical life is 
subject, but it is known here the moment it 
happens, and is discussed with mysterious 
avidity. The daily object of its visitors is to 
listen to the cancans of the green-room, instead 
of upholding the productions of the stage; to 
retail the jokes of some author over the bottle, 
instead of giving them the benefit of ‘loud 
laughter ’ in the scenes they belong to; and to 
lure brother members to the fascinations of the 
dinner-table, instead of tempting them to the 
enjoyment of a private box. It would perplex 
a wiser man than many of the learned pundits 
belonging to this Society, to name one single 
benefit, by way of set-off to all this mischief, 
which it has ever conferred on the drama of 
the country, or on the two principal temples 
dedicated to it. There is, to be sure, an 
annual dinner on the 23d of April, to com- 
memorate him who needs no commemoration ; 
rendered famous by the extraneous contribution 
of a self-important critic to the pocket of a self- 
important dramatist, both supposed to be 
Shaksperian spirits. But what good does this 
do to the drama, its professors, and the theatres 
royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden? Is 
there, on an average, a shilling a-day that 
makes its escape out of the pockets of all the 
members put together into the treasuries of 
these two theatres? Most of them are free of 
one or other of the houses, and those who are 
not, find no difficulty in becoming so for the 
once. Do they award any premium to 
literary talent that can stimulate the efforts of 
struggling genius? ‘ Divil a ha’put !’ as one 
of their Irish members is occasionally apt to ex- 
claim. What good, then, does this association 
confer to counterbalance all the mischief which it, 
in my opinion, leads to? Why it affords a great 
many. worthy people, who prefer not giving 
their address, an opportunity of dating and re- 
ceiving letters that have all the appearance of 
coming from, and going to, a very important 
place. It moreover affords many a malcontent 
the peculiar advantage of coals and candles 
gratis, the reading of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, foreign and domestic; the use of pens, 
ink, and paper; together with the cookery of 
a chop and the necessary appendages of plate 
and linen, at a far cheaper rate than human 
ingenuity could possibly accomplish it at home. 
It serves as an emporium, where the traffickers 
in small talk may be sure of finding a customer. 
All this may be exceedingly pleasant, but has 
no connexion whatever with the advancement 
of the drama; on the contrary, it leads to its 
degradation, from the fact of such scenes, all 
very apposite in most other clubs, taking place 
in one assuming to itself, and rejoicing in, the 
histrionic appellation of ‘ The Garrick.’ ” 





Travels in Germany and Russia; including 
a Steam Voyage by the Danube and the 
Euzxine from Vienna to Constantinople, in 
1838-9. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. R.N., 
author of ‘* Records of Travels in the East,” 
&c. &e. 8vo. pp. 512. London, 1840. 
Longman and Co. 

Tue author has not traversed new ground, but 

being a person of sense and observation, moving 

among those from whom good intelligence is 
likely to be obtained, his volume is an agreeable 
addition to our stock of data respecting Russia, 








the Porte, Egypt, Austria, and the various 
movements and prospects in which they are 
concerned with the rest of the world. It is 
not, however, our province to enter into these 
relations; and all we shall say of Mr. Slade’s 
political views is, that he gives great credit to 
the King of Hanover for his measures since his 
accession to the throne, and is very jealous of 
the encroachments of Russia in every quarter 
of the globe. Of the first he remarks :— 

“The taxes have been reduced since King 
Ernest’s accession, and the general prosperity 
of the country has increased. The king has 
made overtures to his chambers to conciliate 
the constitutions of ‘nineteen’ and ‘ thirty- 
three’—to adopt a medium between them— 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of the coun- 
try, that they will be accepted.” 

The following extracts refer to the last :— 

‘¢ When the Emperor Nicholas visited New 
Russia in 1837, he prolonged his journey to 
Ghelindjik on the coast of Abasia, where 
General Williaminoff’s army was encamped, 
and there seeing with his own eyes the cruel 
consequences, in the sufferings of his soldiers, 
and the impolicy of the war of extermination 
which had been projected against the Abasians, 
to which his attention had also been drawn by 
an able memoir of M. Scassi to Count Nessel- 
rode, he ordered a discontinuance of it, and a 
recurrence to milder measures. Measures 
thenceforward against the Circassians were, I 
have understood, to be confined principally to a 
strict blockade, to corruption, and to endea- 
vours to introduce commerce among them from 
the various military posts, according to the 
conciliatory system, which was beginning to be 
successful when the war-party in the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg overruled it, as being unworthy 
of the majesty of Russia. That party, at the 
head of which was Prince Menzikof, elated by 
the peace of Adrianople, boasted that they 
would, in six months, carry fire and sword into 
every fastness of Circassia. But several years 
of failure and heavy loss have undeceived them ; 
while the enormities of some of the Russian 
officers, particularly of a General Zass, who 
commanded a movable. corps on the Kuban, 
have united the Circassians firmly together. 
General Zass’s excesses have done great injury 
to the Russian cause. The following trait re- 
lated of him is novel :—He caused a Circassian 
chief who had fallen into his hands, to be bound 
to a tree under which a mine of powder was 
laid. The prisoner’s followers, seeing no 
Russians on the spot, came in the night to re. 
lease him, when the train was fired, and all 
prisoners, friends, and tree—were blown up. 
I regret to say, that I heard some Russians 
at Odessa term this a clever feat, instead of 
stigmatising it as a barbarous act; becoming a 
red Indian, perhaps, but rather unworthy of a 
Russian officer. The blockade of Abasia is 
twofold: by aline of forts extending along the 
course of the Kuban from the highroad be- 
tween Mosdoc and Tiflis to the sea; and by 
another line along the coast commanding all 
the accessible points. There is, besides, an 
army ready to take advantage of circumstances, | 
commanded, since the death of General | 
Williaminoff in 1838, by General Riev- 
sky, who got out of disgrace in 1837 by 
a memoir on the mode of reducing the 
Abasians. a - 7 In 
anticipation of establishing a mighty dominion 
on the monopoly of commerce between Europe 
and Asia, Russia has secured, or is securing, 
all the routes leading to Asia, east of Caucasus. 
She is already mistress of the water-line: the 


= 


the Wolga, and the Caspian, are hers ; and she 
has only to take up the splendid design of 
Selim If. (of Turkey), of cutting a navigable 
canal from the Don to the Wolga, a distance 
of about thirty miles, in order that merchandise 
may be carried by water from beyond Vienna 
to the heart of Persia, and the confines of 
Khiva. I will not speculate on the chance of 
uniting (or reuniting ?) the Oxus with the Cas. 
pian, by which Affghanistan would be nearly 
approached by water, since that may not be 
practicable. From the Euxine, three rontes 
conduct eastward into Asia: first, by the Don 
and the Wolga to Astrakhan, on the Caspian; 
this was a favourite route of the Venetians: 
secondly, by Redout-Kaleh, on the coast of 
Abasia, through Immeretia to Tiflis; whence 
the distance is short to Bakou, on the Caspian, 
twenty-four hours’ sail from the rich silk pro. 
vince of Ghylan, in Persia. There is a road fit for 
carts between Redout-Kaleh and Bakou: this 
route was followed by the Genoese: thirdly, by 
Trebizonde and Erzeroom into Persia: this 
route has been followed of late years, in conse- 
quence of the Russian government having closed 
the port of Redout-Kaleh, with the view of 
blockading the Abasians more closely, and is 
chiefly used by English and other merchants 
trading with Persia: it is in the Turkish ter- 
ritory ; but Russia, in order to command it, is 
building a first-rate fortress at Goomri, about 
nine miles from the road, and forty miles from 
the Turkish city of Kars. Goomri will also be 
a point d’appui in any future operations against 
Asia Minor. In a similar spirit of prevision, 
Russia has, I hear, built a fortress at the ex- 
tremity of the gulf Tiouk Kharassou (on the 
Caspian), about fourteen days’ march from 
Khiva. Russia has nearly levelled the natural 
obstacles to the revival of the ancient transit 
between the East and the West, and has opened 
land and water communication for merchants ; 
she is preparing to offer her subjects and the 
Germans an opening for a vast commerce with 
Central Asia, and even with China, without the 
necessity of traversing the ocean; and the 
agency of steam will give facilities for extend- 
ing their operations to a degree uncontemplated 
in other days. It appears a dream to think 
that we may in a few years be able to steam 
through the heart of Europe, from Ratisbonne 
to the farther shores of the Caspian, without 
setting foot on shore; thence in a few days 
reach the Oxus ; navigate that river to Kon- 
douz, which is at no great distance from Ca- 
bool; and, re-embarking on the Cabool river, 
continue on by water to the Indus, where a 
thousand miles of navigation present them- 
selves, from the neighbourhood of the Rhine 
to Lahore, without seeing the ocean, or using 
land conveyance for above twenty days! Will 
commerce follow this new track, in compliance 
with the axiom, ‘the port makes the trade?’ 
Will the Central Asiatics avail themselves of 
the communications opened for them with Eu- 
rope? Will they accept, through the agency 
of Russia, the products of civilisation which we 
have neglected to convey to them by the Indus 
and their own streams? I think we may 
answer in the affirmative, and prepare ourselves 
to witness, before many years, the commence- 
ment of a third commercial revolution since the 
Christian era. Russia, I fear, will profit by 
our indifference to the importance of civilising 
Central Asia by commerce,—by our neglect of 
the facilities which have so obviously presented 
themselves to our notice. Above one hundred 
years Russia has been fighting her way east- 
ward—occasionally checked, but never repulsed ; 





mouths of the Danube, the Euxine, the Don, 





step by step she has overcome the obstacles 
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which impeded the flow of commerce from the 
West into Central Asia. What have we been 
about during that time? What have we done 
for the prosperity of the countries lying between 
the Indus and the Caspian ? ws ” si 

“ Russia endeavours to persuade Europe to 
join with her in destroying the growing Mus- 
sulman anti-Russian power of Mehemet Ali, 
and to unite in supporting the decaying, fac- 
tion-torn government of the Ottoman Porte, 
which cannot by itself, she imagines, escape 
from her toils. Her cool effrontery, in expect- 
ing Europe to do this, is unparalleled in the 
history of politics: and if any power in Europe 
should favour her in this respect, the act will 
be without a parallel in the annals of conde- 
scension.” 

Of the internal condition of Russia we shall 
select two examples; and first of Brigand- 
age t—— 

“ Brigandage, in the provinces of Russia, is 
also a more important and professionlike affair 
than is usually supposed. Numerous bands 
keep together for years without being dis- 
persed. Their motto being ‘ guerre auz riches, 
pair aux pauvres, the peasants harbour them 
as friends, and often give them timely notice 
of police movements. A formidable banditti, 
three or four hundred strong, was perambu- 
lating the governments of Smolensk and Oral 
while I was at Odessa, headed by one Trishcof, 
a man of fun and capacity, as would appear by 
the following trait, which reached us by 
private letters. Such things, it may be 
observed, never find their way into the public 
journals, if such a one as I saw at Odessa 
deserved the name, and which was only 
remarkable for sedulously extracting from the 
French papers any remarks which there might 
be in them against England. Trishcof was a 
Captain Rock in his tactics: his plan was to 
send toa wealthy individual and desire him to 
have a sum of money ready at a given hour, or 
—. His requests had been complied with in 
several instances; but a certain proprietor 
whom he thus distinguished in January 1839, 
bya hint to have 20,000 roubles ready on the 
following evening, when Trishcof would send 
for them, determined to refuse compliance. 
After a few hours of anxious deliberation, he 
came to the resolution of sending to the nearest 
military station for assistance. The next 
morning he was delighted at seeing a detach- 
ment of infantry approach his house. He 
received them with open arms, and treated the 
party most hospitably, expressing his sense of 
the promptitude with which the general com- 
mandant had complied with his request. Such 
a paternal government! After a good break- 
fast, the officer of the party requested the 
proprietor to inform him of his case, and to 
point out in what way he could best serve him, 
as his orders were to abide by his directions. 
The proprietor replied that, as he had informed 
the general, ‘Trishcof was coming that evening 
for 20,000 roubles, and he wished the officer 
t# dispose his men, so that the brigand might 
be surprised. ‘The officer asked if the money 
was ready. ‘ Yes,’ was the answer. ‘In that 
case you have no occasion to wait till evening,’ 
continued the officer, smiling and’ throwing 
open his coat: ‘I am Trishcof, and will take 
the money now.’ This trait of the brigand’s 
address created much amusement at Moscow, 
at the expense of the ‘country gentleman.’ 
Notorious brigands, when captured, are se- 
verely knouted, und, if they survive, sent to 
the mines in Siberia.” 

e At Odessa the country is described as one 
where the eighth commandment appears to 











be deprived of the negative particle ;” and Mr 
S. continues :— 

* This is an assertion of so grave a nature, 
that I would not have ventured to make it had 
I not had abundant ocular proof of its correct- 
ness, amply confirmed, moreover, by the testi- 
mony of every body, rich and poor, natives 
and foreigners, at Odessa. The propensity 
amounts to a national disease. It is easily ex- 
plained. The (artificial) nobility of the country 
are poor and extravagant ; they must make by 
their situations, or, in plain. English, rob the 
public. Long habit has made their minds easy 
on ‘the subject, and their inferiors have natu- 
rally taken the tone from their masters. The 
robbery at Odessa, while I was there, was not 
only very remarkable, but highly ludicrous, 
from the absolute want of respect for any per- 
sons or things. As is always the case, where 
a whole community is exposed to the same 
evil, the theft of the night was the joke of the 
next morning. Nothing was safe. Sacks of 
wheat were carried away from the magazines 
in carts; rouleaus of notes were stolen from 
counting-houses; baskets of linen were ab- 
stracted from bed-rooms; garden palings were 
pulled down for firewood ; larders were emptied 
of their contents ; thermometers were removed 
from windows; and even children were stolen. 
If you dined in a strange house, you were not 
surprised to find your cloak missing from the 
hall. These were not isolated cases : they were 
of daily and nightly occurrence. The servants 
made no scruple of robbing their masters, and 
were not discharged ; simply because, in all pro- 
bability, others of the same description would 
have replaced them. In one of the wealthiest 
establishments at Odessa, where I dined once 
or twice, the lady of the house, when the com- 
pany went to the dining-room, used to lock the 
saloon, in order that nothing might be purloined 
while they were at dinner. What appears ex- 
traordinary is, that no sense of shame is ex- 
cited, even in respectable persons, by a suspicion 
of doing that which in another country could 
not enter the imagination. Madame at 
Odessa, one day received a morning visit from 
Prince After his highness had taken 
leave, she missed a jewelled watch from the 
table. She suspected her visitor of having 
taken it away; and on his coming again, in a 
day or two, taxed him with the (in our esti- 
mation) felony. The prince was surprised at 
the charge, but in no way scandalised, He 
protested his innocence. The intercourse con- 
tinued as before, although the lady continued 
of her first opinion till the watch was found 
three months afterwards on a labourer, who 
confessed having stolen it. Two things strike 
an Englishman as remarkable in this trans- 
action; first, that a lady could suspect a gen- 
tleman of stealing, and tell him so; secondly, 
that a gentleman could have such a suspicion 
entertained of him and feel comfortable. It is 
a proof, among many others, of the depth of 
demoralisation in some portions of Russia.” 

We shall now pick out a few stray anecdotes, 
&c. to close this notice. 

“ The princess, wife of the Archduke 
Charles, was by all accounts a charming per- 
son: her husband thought so also, notwith- 
standing her love of expense, so much at vari- 
ance with the economical notions of the Haps- 
burgh family. The Emperor Francis loved her 
with all a father’s love. At her death the 
clergy objected to place her body in the im- 
perial vaults because she had died a Protestant. 
‘Away with you!’ gried the heart-stricken 
emperor ; § she lived with us in life, and shall 
be with usin death,’ This sentiment shewed 











See 
him worthy of a better crown than the * iron 
crown.’ ‘The following anecdote is of a lighter 
character, but equally shews the opinion en- 
tertained of the man. After his death, the 
model of a statue of him was placed for a few 
weeks, in order to judge of the effect, in the 
middle of the road leading from the palace to 
the adjoining gate of the city. It obliged 
carriages to make a slight circuit. In allusion 
to this, a writing was affixed to the statue 
making the departed emperor say: * My 
friends, why have you placed me here, ob- 
structing the road? You know I never, in 
life, stood in the way of my subjects.” * * * 

“The actual emperor is as amiable as his 
father. An amusing anecdote is related of 
him while heir-apparent, which might seem 
to indicate that he is not so deficient as 
is reported, did we not know that occasional 
sparks of wit are no proof of understanding. 
At a soirée, where ‘ question and answer’ was 
the game, the question was put, * Which is the 
strongest part of a man?’ One gave his opi- 
nion for the leg, another opined for the arm, 
and so on. When it came to the King of 
Hungary's turn to reply, the courtiers were 
rather uneasy, knowing his oddness: but he 
relieved them by saying that he considered the 
nose to be strongest part ofa man. After-the 
laugh had subsided at this unexpected selec- 
tion, he was asked to explain. ‘ I think so,’ 
he replied, ‘ because Prince Metternich, as you 
know, has led my father by the nose for 
twenty years, and yet the nose is as good as 
ever.’ ”” 

Baron Sturmer, the Austrian commissioner 
at St. Helena for two years, was our country- 
man’s fellow-traveller down the Danube; and 
we are told :— 

‘¢ Neither he nor his colleagues saw the ex- 
emperor above two or three times, and there- 
fore might nearly as well have been away. 
The baron assured me that the charges alleged 
against Sir Hudson Lowe were most un- 
founded; the real nature of the case being 
that it was impossible to please Napoleon, as 
may readily be imagined. The mighty spirit 
was imprisoned, and that expressed all. He 
could not forget the past or forgive the authors 
of his fall, as appears by his will, in which he 
left 10,000 francs to M. Cantillon, who was 
tried for an attempt to assassinate the Duke of 
Wellington ; adding, that Cantillon had as 
much right to assassinate Wellington as that 
oligarch had to send him (Napoleon) to St, He- 
lena. Napoleon’s ill-will towards Sir Hudson 
Lowe was but the reflection of his feelings 
about Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. History, I presume, will condemn the 
short-sighted policy which doomed Napoleon 
to a lingering death in a tropical island. 
Englishmen must regret in general that his 
letter to the Prince Regent from Plymouth 
Sound had not been answered by an invitation 
to take up his abode in England. That would 
have been a crowning crown to England’s 
glory. Generosity to the vanquished is the 
noblest attribute of greatness, And England 
would have profited by the act. Time, which 
dispels illusions and rectifies prejudice, shews 
that even had Napoleon sought to re-enter 
France, he could no longer have injured 
England.” 

On the Danube, within thirty miles of the 
Euxine, “ A few miles to the northward, at a 
hamlet called Czernavoda, we saw the canal, 
which, together with a wall, formed the line of 
defence made by Trajan, from the Danube to 
the Black Sea. One of our party, looking at 
the line on she map called Trajan's wall, and 
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not making out the name, asked the agent of 
the Steam Navigation Company, a simple Ra- 
gusan, who was standing by, what it was ? 
He replied, ‘ Questo é il nome del signore che 
ha fatto questo canale:’ (That is themame of 
the gentleman who made this canal.) This 
answer diverted us, and, to elicit further 
amusement, we asked who this signore was. 
* Era un famoso ingegnere, che si chiamava 
Trajano; e peccato ch’ & morto prima d’aver 
Jinito el canale:’ (He was a famous engineer 
named ‘T'rajan ; it is a pity that he died before 
having finished the canal).” 

One neat anecdote more, aud we have 
done :— 

“The old Emperor Francis, of Austria, 
whenever a Russian general was to be pre- 
sented, used to desire that the firmament 
might come in, in allusion to the number of 
his stars.” 








The Laird of Logan. 

A NEw edition, in numbers, of this amusing 
and characteristic miscellany is in progress; 
from the first two of which we copy the follow- 
ing novelties (introduced among the elder jokes 
and anecdotes) to enliven our columns :— 

“The Effect of Habit.—A diner-out in a 
certain gay or in the land of cakes, had a 
recess of a couple of days in one week from his 
gastronomic labours. ‘Do you know,’ said he 
to a friend, ‘that I went to bed sober two 
nights last week, and felt very little the worse 
for it ??” 

“4 Doctrinal Preacher.—A member be- 
longing to the congregation of the Secession, 
under the late Mr. Pringle of Pollokshaws, 


went to see some old acquaintances who resided 


in the village of Kippen, Stirlingshire,—one of 
those privileged places, of which proverb says, 
* out of the world and into Kippen.’ The Rev. 
Mr. Anderson, clergyman of the parish, a gen- 
tleman of amiable manners, and assiduous in 
his attentions to the best interests of his 
parishioners, gave two or three sermons during 
the brief sojourn of the Seceder from Shaws, 
whick pleased him exceedingly, as they hap- 
pened to turn on high doctrinal points. Speak- 
ing of these discourses to Mr. Pringle on his 
return —‘ Yon’s the preacher, Mr. Pringle— 
nane o’ your fusionless legal trash ;—eh! but 
he’s a terrible enemy to guid warks.’ *—[ This 
is excellent. What a non-intrusion champion 
would this fine fellow make !] 

** Love at Sight.—A servant girl, of no strong 
intellect, who lived with a lady ia the neigh. 
bourhood of Paisley, one day surprised her mis- 
tress by giving up her place. ‘Che lady in- 
quired the cause, and found it was that fertile 
source of dissension between mistress and maid- 
servant—a lad. ‘And who is this lad? in- 
quired her mistress. ‘Ou, he’s a nice lad—a 
lad that sits in the kirk just fcrenent me.’ 
‘And when does he intend that you and he 
should be married?’ ‘I dinna ken.’ ‘ Are 
you sure he intends to marry you at all?’ ‘I 
daur say he does, mem.” ‘* Have you had much 
of each other’s company ?’ ‘No yet.’ * When 
did you last converse with him?’ ‘Deed, we 
hae na conversed ava yet.” * Then how should 
you suppose that he is going to marry you ?’ 
‘Ou,’ replied the simple girl, ‘he’s been lang 
lookin’ at me, and I think he’ll soon be 
speakin’,’ *—[ This might have served asa hint 
for the author of “Glencoe” in his loves of 
Halbert and Helen. ] 

*©A Modern Jezebel.—An old man, over 
whom the grey mare had tyrannised for many 
years, was visited on his deathbed by the 
clergyman of the parish, who urged on him 


neglected. 





most faithfully the great importance of pre- 
paring for an eternal journey, on which he ap- 
peared just about to start. ‘The veteran in 
carelessness appeared perfectly callous to the 
touching admonitions of the messenger of peace, 
when the clergyman struck a more alarming 
note, about the King of Terrors, and his fear- 
ful iron sway over his subjects. ‘ Weel, weel,’ 
said the hardened sinner, ‘I’m no fley’d 
[frightened] for the King o’ Terrors; for I 
hae lived this sax-and-thretty years wi’ the 
Queen o’ them, and the King canna be muckle 
waur.’”” 

** A Scotch Coroner.—‘ This is a most tra- 
gical event which has happened,’ said an indi- 
vidual to Bailie ——, one of the high func- 
tionaries of a certain royal burgh. ‘Bless me! 
what is it?? ‘Why, your neighbour W 
G has committed suicide.’ * Wha on 2’ 
anxiously inquired the bailie.” 

** Hope Deferred.—‘ Go to bed, sir, in the 
closet there,’ said an enraged father to a son, 
who had given him just cause of offence ; ‘ were 
it not that these gentlemen are present, I would 
give you a sound whipping ; but you shall have 
it before breakfast to-morrow, certain.’ The 
little rebel went to his crib with a heavy heart, 
and the enjoyments of the party continued until | 
a late hour. Just when the party was about | 
to break up, the closet door was quietly pulled | 
back, and the young offender put out his head, 
requesting that the sentence might be put in| 
execution. ‘Father, would ye just gie me my 
licks [whipping] this night, for I canna sleep 
without them ?’” 

** A Highland Epitaph. 
Here lie interr’d a man of micht, 
His name is Macom Downie; 
He'll lost his life one market nicht, 


In fa’ing aff his pounie. 
Aged 37 year.” 














Poems, written in Newfoundland. By Hen- 
rietta Prescott. Small 8vo. pp. 311. Lon-| 
don, 1839. Saunders and Otley. | 

WHEN we open a volume of poems, it is with | 

the intention of giving our honest opinion of its | 

merits (for such as have no merit we have long | 
since almost entirely ceased to notice), and, be- 

sides amusing our readers, offering the ae! 
the best advice we are able to give. Criticism | 
thus becomes merely an opinion, and we make | 
our remarks according to our belief in the 
talent of the work commented upon ; for the 
very act of the author sending us the work is, 
on his or her part, an acknowledgment of our 
competence as judges. Still there are cases in 
which we give our opinions reluctantly —in 
which we consider the feelings of the writer, and 
so word our censure that it ought not to offend : 
thus reversing that excellent adage of ‘* loving 
the child and noé¢ sparing the rod,” for it is this 
very love that causes us to spareit. ‘To be plain, 
we love this book too well to lash the author, 
although she deserves it for her negligence— 
for putting so much good poetry in so slovenly 

a style. She has built a beautiful house, to 

look at, but it is not well-finished ; it will not 

stand so long, by many years, as it would have 
done had more pains been bestowed upon its 
foundation : her materials are excellent, but the 
fabric is badly put together. ‘There is a look 
of hurry about it, the doors and windows do 
not fit well, the line and the rule have been 

We like it, and we like it not; 

have been both angry and pleased while going 

over it; and, were it our own, we would pull 
much of it down and begin the whole afresh. 

This is our honest advice and opinion, and 

now for a * brick” as a specimen ; a= 














** The Wallflowers. 
There stands a castle, old and grey, 
On England’s southern shore ; 
Its days of warlike pageantry, 
And pomp, and es are o'er; 
The din of arms, the clash of steel, 
Will sound there never more. 


No banner waves upon its tower, 
The ivy o’er it creeps, 

The stones that tumble from the walls 
Lie in neglected heaps; 

And from each crevice, hole, and chink, 
The yellow wallflower peeps. 


No cannon on the battlements, 
No sentry going his round, 
No strong portcullis at the gate, 

No warder’s bugle-sound, 
No shout of soldiers in the hall, 
No bark of watchful hound. 


The dungeons are half fill’d with earth, 
The prison-chambers bare ; 

Between the iron-bars flows in 
The summer's scented air, 

And finds not now the captive band 
Who once were grieving there. 


They say the Romans built that pile 
Hundreds of years ago ; 

Since then new empires have grown up, 
And old ones are laid low, 

Yet still that castle looketh down 
Upon the waves’ calm flow. 


Green mossy turf and mallow flowers 
Now in the deep moat spring ; 

Rude brambles, laden with their fruit, 
To hoary buttress cling ; 

And o’er the now deserted walls 
The sea-gull flaps his wing. 


Yet all within the grass-grown court 
To ruin is not given; 

The chapel, where, in ancient days, 
Proud warriors’ souls were shriven, 

Still, with its meek and ivied spire, 
Points upward to the heaven. 

And still upon each Sabbath-day 
Throughout the peaceful year, 

Its modest bell rings out to bid 
The village crowd draw near, 

To worship in that — place 
With caim and holy fear. 

No moan of ‘ hope deferred’ is there, 
No captive’s tearful sigh ; 

The mother leads her children now 
Where buried warriors lie; 

And friends, within the churchyard’s bound, 
May commune pleasantly. 

But of the castle, old and grey, 
Not much I meant to tell ; 

Unconsciously my tiioughts have loved 
About its walls to dwell ; 

I've seem’d to breathe the scented air, 
And hear the Sabbath bell. 

A laughing train pass’d from my home 
One glad, bright summer's day, 

And down the straggling village street 
We took our noisy way 3 

My mother, slowly following, 
Smiled kindly on our play. 

We pass’d the moat and thick-barr’d gate, 
We pass’d the castle court, é 
And then we sought the broken stair, 

And chambers of the fort, 
While e’en the dreary dungeon walls 
Gave echoes to our sport. 
We climb’d the falling battlements 
‘To look upon the scene 
That stretch’d around the castle-walls; 
Broad meadows, fair and green, 
The waters moaning far below, 
As they for aye had been; 


And on the plain the parsonage 
With vine and rose o’er-grown, 

And, far away, the wide, wide hill 
On which our kite was flown, 

While o’er the blue and distant waves 
‘The white-sail’d vessel shone. 

We turn’d not from that pleasant place 
Till eve began to fall, } 

And when, with light and loving hearts, 
We heard my mother’s call, 

1 linger’d but to pluck the flowers 
That grow on crumbling wall. 

Away! away! with bounding steps, 
Our young feet homeward sped, 

And then I ran to plant my prize 
In my loved flower-bed.— _ 

Alas! when morning came again 
My nosegay was all dead! 

My mother smiled to see my grief, 
And I this truth was taught— _ 

That things which have no root will fade, 
And die, and come to om : 

My children, when you would do right, 

t this be in your throught !” 
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WRANGELL’S SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. 
[Second notice.} 

M. von WRANGELL’s journeys over the ice, 
on sea and land, to survey the rivers and 
coast, were exposed to perils and privations 
almost too much for human endurance; but he 
relates their escapes and sufferings in a most 
modest and unaffected manner. Some extracts 
will shew this :— 

“ The 9th of April we continued our course 
in a south-east direction, until fissures, open 
water, and impassable hammocks, finally baffled 
all our efforts, and with broken sledges we had 
to retrace our steps to the last halting-place. 
The 10th was Easter-day, kept as a festival 
throughout the whole Christian world, but 
especially so in Russia. We joined in the 
prayers of our far-distant friends by the pre- 
scribed service, which was read by M. Beresh- 
noi, and the hymns were sung by our Cossacks 
and sledge-drivers. A block of ice was carved 
to represent an altar, and the only wax-light 
we possessed was burned in front of it. The 
day was one of rest and refreshment to all ; our 
festive fare was frugal enough; we had re- 
served for it a few reindeers’ tongues, and a 
little brandy; a much greater treat was a 
small fire, kept up during great part of the 
day. . * ” On the next 
day we turned to the north, and came on the 
track left by the returning provision-sledges, 
which we followed across some hummocks. 
After accomplishing fifty wersts we halted in 
latitude 71° 4’. On the 14th of April we came 
on numerous fresh tracks of bears and stone- 
foxes, which made us very apprehensive for 
the fate of our store. I followed the tracks to 
the north-east, with three of the lightest 
sledges, and soon came on a deserted bear’s 
den, a fathom deep in the snow, with two nar- 
row entrances opposite to each other, and with 
just room enough tocontain two bears. Inthe 
neighbourhood was a seal’s hole, having on one 
side a raised bank of snow, through the lower 
part of which there was a small opening to- 
wards the ice-hole. The bears often throw up 
this sort of parapet close to a seal’s hole, and 
lie in wait behind it; as soon as a seal creeps 
out from under the ice, he is caught by the 
powerful paw of the bear thrust through the 
opening, which at one pull draws him away 
from his only place of refuge, and he is then 
soon despatched. 
ity of the stone-fox in venturing close to the 
bear, and carrying off part of the booty, are 
very remarkable. He is truly the bear’s guest, 
and one generally finds the tracks of the two 
animals together. - - - Early 
in the morning of the 13th August we were 
disagreeably surprised, on waking, to find that 
our horses, which had been, as usual, grazing 
near us, had all disappeared, except one, which 
was old and feeble. They had probably been 
frightened and scattered by wolves or bears. 
We spent the whole day in a fruitless search 
for the fugitives, and returned to our tent late 
at night, weary and disappointed; the last 
biscuit had been eaten the day before, and a 
little tea and sugar were the only provisions 
which we had remaining. Our difficulties 
were further increased by finding that the 
Jukahir, who was supposed to be our guide, 
did not know where we were. He said that 
the hills before us were quite unknown to 
him, that the summits which he saw to the 
South were quite unlike those which approach 
the lesser Aniuj, in the neighbourhood of 
Konowalow, where his tribe sometimes reside, 
and that we must still be a long way from the 
summer habitations of the Jukahiri, Unavoid- 


The boldness and dexter- | 


able errors in reckoning might certainly cause 
some uncertainty in my determinations of lon- 
gitude, but our Jukahir was not even able to 
say whether we were too far to the east or to 
the west. He was so far bewildered that he 
did not even recognise the Poginden river. 
The provisions being expended, our case seemed 
a bad one; there was no time to be lost in 
reaching the Aniuj, which would conduct us to 
some inhabited place ; I determined to continue 
our journey next morning on foot, if the horses 
were not found. Early in the morning of the 
14th, we packed up our tent and most of our 
things, and hid them in a place which could be 
easily recognised. We took with us our tea 
apparatus, and the instruments, and loading the 
old horse with them, continued our journey on 
foot through rain and wind. We avoided the 
marshy places as much as possible, and made 
across low hills, towards the mountains to the 
south of us. It was a laborious day’s march, 
sometimes wading through morasses, and across 
deep and rapid streams, and sometimes forcing 
our way through tangled thickets. At the end 
of eight hours’ exertion, we were so exhausted, 
that we were forced to halt, though we had 
only accomplished fifteen wersts. Luckily the 
rain ceased, and we had the comfort of drying 
ourselves and our clothes by a good fire; and 
after taking our unsnbstantial supper of tea, 
we slept tolerably soundly, caring little for the 
absence of shelter. The next morning hunger 
made itself felt in good earnest, and became 
every hour more urgent. We were at first in 
hopes of finding in the burrows of the field- 
mice, the sweet mealy root called Makarscha, 
which often affords a resource to the Jukahiri 
in such cases as ours ; but the mice do not bur- 
row in marshy ground such a3 we were now 
on, and we found ourselves obliged te have 
recourse to another expedient in use here. 
We chose a healthy young larch-tree, peeled 
off the outer bark, and then cut the soft inner 
bark into small pieces, which we boiled until 
the surface of the water in the kettle became 
covered with a resinous scum, which was care- 
fully removed ; the broth was then seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and in spite of the remaining 
particles of turpentine, it tasted well, and filled 
{the stomach. We took it in moderation, and 
felt no ill effects from it. Whilst we were 
| breakfasting, the sky became overcast, and it 
rained occasionally throughout the rest of the 
|day; the hills rose gradually into mountains, 
as we advanced towards the place, where, by 
my reckoning, I expected we should find the 
Aniuj. After a march of thirteen wersts, we 
reached the highest point of the mountain. 
chain, whence we had a view of the surround. 
ing country. The mountains still continued 
to the south-west; but immediately in front 
of us, to the south, was a deep valley, at the 
bottom of which we at length descried the 
eagerly-looked-for Aninj. Our Jukahir in- 
stantly recognised the valley, the river, and the 
winter habitation of his tribe, with loud ex- 
clamations of joy; and in spite of weariness and 
hunger, broke out into a merry national song. 
I was especially rejoiced at this confirmation of 
the correctness of my reckoning. We had still 
before us nine wersts and a half to the river, 
and two wersts more to the little settlement of 
Konowalow, which we hoped to reach before 
night; but when we gained the bank of the 
river,, after an uninterrupted walk of eleven 
hours and a half over difficult mountain-paths, 
swe were so completely knocked up, that we 
preferred passing the night in the rain to at- 
tempting to proceed any further. Our Jukahir 
offered to go on to Konowalow, and to bring 
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us some provisions from thence. We impa- 
tiently awaited his return round a good fire. 
He came back at the end of an hour and a half, 
empty-handed ; he had looked into all the store- 
places of the inhabitants, who were absent on 
their various summer excursions, and had found 
nothing but melancholy evidence of the scarcity 
which must have prevailed. Too much wearied 
to begin preparing bark-broth, we comforted 
ourselves as well as we could with tea, and 
with the assurance of finding inhabitants and 
provisions, twelve wersts off, at Ostrownoje. 
We started early in the morning of the 16th, 
and arrived there after a march of three and 
a half hours, but only to meet a fresh dis. 
appointment. The inhabitants were absent for 
fishing or hunting, and had taken with .them 
whatever had been left in their provision 
stores, which were perfectly empty. Much 
cast down, we set about preparing another 
meal of bark-broth, whilst two of our’ party 
went on toa summer habitation six wersts off, 
at the foot of the Obrom mountain, where 
some of the Jukahiri usually await the migrat- 
ing reindeer, and where 1 hoped to procure 
some provisions from their chief. He actually 
did send us all the remainder of his provisions, 
consisting only of a piece of reindeer meat, 
two reindeer tongues, and one fish. Our 
people brought us a sad account of the severe 
distress that had prevailed for some time past. 
The spring reindeer chase had failed, and even 
now, when the deer were in full migration, 
not a single one had yet been killed by these 
poor starving people * * * On the 
24th we climbed a lower range of hills, from 
the summit of which, to our great joy, we saw 
a wide valley, with numerous groups of trees ; 
and by nightfall we reached a small lake at 
the foot of the hills. I now proposed to kill 
one of the horses, but the Jakuti said, that in 
the heated state of their blood, the use of their 
flesh as food would be certain to occasion severe 
illness. We had just strength enough remain- 
ing to place a net in the lake, before we sunk 
on the ground exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue. The sun was high when we woke 
next morning (25th of August) ; no one seemed 
willing to draw the net, for all feared that it 
would contain nothing, and dreaded to be 
assured that it was so; when at length we 
made the effurt, and the net was drawn, it con- 
tained three large, and several smaller fishes: 
expressions of thanksgiving, of joy, and of mu- 
tual congratulation, were heard on every side ; 
a fire was made in a few moments, and an ex- 
cellent broth, seasoned with wild leeks and 
herbs, soon appeased our hunger, and in great 
measure restored our strength-+ * * * 
The severe cold was daily decreasing. On 
the 26th of March, with a mild 8.S.E. breeze, 
we had, in the morning, a temperature of 
+27°, and, in the evening, of + 14°. Our 
patient was better for the twenty-four hours’ 
rest which we had allowed him, but was still 
quite unable to drive. Every hour increased 
the danger of remaining where we were; and 
M. Kosmin, always ready to do the utmost in 
his power, undertook to drive the sledge, put- 
ting the sick man into his own place. We 
could not, by any contrivance, manage to carry 
all our provisions with us, and we had only to 
hope that we might be able to fetch away such 
part as we were obliged to leave. After driv- 
ing only three wersts, we found our old track 
completely obliterated by fresh hummocks and 
tissures, which rendered our advance so difficult 





+ The Jakuti have such appetites that they will devour 





sixty fish in a day, of the same size of which ten were 
quite sufficient for their visitors. 
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that we were at last forced to abandon a part 
of the stores which we carried. After toiling 
on for two wersts more, we found ourselves 
completely surrounded by lanes of water, open- 
ing more and more, until, to the west, the sea 
appeared completely open with floating ice, and 
dark vapours ascending from it obscured the 
whole horizon. ‘Io the south we still saw 
what appeared a plain of ice, but it consisted 
only of larger fragments, and even these we 
could not reach, as we were separated from 
them by a wide space of water. Thus cut off 
on every side, we awaited the night with 
anxiety ; happily for us, both the sea and the 
air were calm, and this circumstance, and the 
expectation of a night-frost, gave us hope. 
During the night a gentle breeze sprung up 
from the W.N.W., and gradually impelled the 
ice-island, on which we were, towards the east, 
and nearer tothe larger surface before men- 
tioned. In order to get over the remaining 
space, we hooked with poles the smaller pieces 
of ice which floated. about, and formed with 
them a kind of bridge, which the night frost 
cemented sufficiently to admit of our crossing 
over upon it before sunrise on the 27th. We 
had hardly proceeded one werst, when we 
found ourselves in a fresh labyrinth of lanes of 
water, which hemmed us in on every side. As 
all the floating pieces around us were smaller 
than the one on which we stood, which was 
seventy-five fathoms across, and as we saw 
many certain indications of an approaching 
storm, I thought it better to remain on the 
larger mass, which offered us somewhat more 
security; aud thus we waited quietly whatever 
Providence should decree. Dark clouds now 
rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere 
became filled with a damp vapour. A strong 
breeze suddenly sprung up from the west, and 
increased in less than half an hour to a storm. 
Every moment huge masses of ice around us 
were dashed against each other, and broken 
into a tl i frag’ Our little party 
remained fast on our ice-island, which was 
tossed to and fro by the waves; we gazed in 
most painful inactivity on the wild conflict of 
the elements, expecting every moment to be 
swallowed up. We had been three long hours 
in this position, and still the mass of ice 
beneath us held together, when suddenly it 
was caught by the storm, and hurled against 
a eld of ice; the crash was terrific, and 
the mass beneath us was shattered into frag- 
ments. At that dreadful moment, when 
escape seemed impossible, the impulse of self- 
preservation implanted in every living being 
saved us. Instinctively we all sprang at once 
on the sledges, and urged the dogs to their full 
speed ; they flew across the yielding fragments 
to the field on which we had been stranded, 
and safely reached a part of it of firmer cha- 
racter, on which were several hummocks, and 
where the dogs immediately ceased running, 
conscious, apparently, that the danger was 
past. We were saved; we joyfully embraced 
each other, and united in thanks to God for 
our preservation from such imminent peril. 
But the continued raging of the tempest, and 
the crashing of the ice around, warned us not 
to delay ; and, after a few moments’ repose, we 
hastened onwards, guided by our view of the 
coast, to our first deposit of provisions, four 
wersts from the shore. ‘There we loaded our 
sledges with as much as they could carry, and 
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before it was perfectly dark reached the land. | 


We passed the night near the mouth of the 
Werkon, where an overhanging cliff afforded 
some protection from the storm, and enabled us 
to light a fire, aud to refresh ourselves with 


need.”” 


animal life seems to belong to the deer :— 


plains to the forests. 


fur is thick and warm. 


one and a half rouble. 


on the other side. 


takes the lead. 


with them. 


women and children. 
man is a very dangerous one. 


accidents very rarely occur. 


easier. Meanwhile the rest of the boats pick 
up the slain, and fasten them together with 
thongs, and every one is allowed to keep what 
he lays hold of in this manner. It might seem 
that in this way nothing would be left to re- 
quite the spearmen for their skill and the 
danger they have encountered; but whilst 
every thing taken in the river is the property 
of whoever secures it, the wounded animals 
which reach the bank before they fall belong 
to the spearman who wounded them. The 
skill and experience of these men is such, that 
jin the thickest of the conflict, when every 





|energy is taxed to the uttermost, and their life 
‘is every moment at stake, they have sufficient 
presence of mind to contrive to measure the 
force of their blows so as to kill the smallest 
animals outright, but only to wound the larger 


’ 


food and tea, of which we stood greatly in 


The formidable white bears are often en- 
countered, and occasionally killed, not without 
risk ; but the extraordinary apparition of 


“The true harvest, which we arrived just 
in time to see, is in August or September, 
when the reindeer are returning from the 
They are then healthy 
and well fed, the venison is excellent, and as 
they have just acquired their winter coats the 
The difference of the 
quality of the skins at the two seasons is such, 
that whilst an autumn skin is valued at five or 
six roubles, a spring one will only fetch one, or 
In good years the 
migrating body of reindeer consists of many 
thousands; and though they are divided into 
herds of two or three hundred each, yet the 
herds keep so near together as to form only one 
immense mass, which is sometimes from 50 
to 100 wersts in breadth. They always follow 
the same route, and in crossing the river near 
Plotbischtsche, they choose a place where a dry 
valley leads down to the stream on one side, 
and a flat sandy shore facilitates their landing 
As each separate herd 
approaches the river, the deer draw more 
closely together, and the largest and strongest 
He advances, closely followed 
by afew of the others, with head erect, and 
apparently intent on examining the locality. 
When he has satisfied himself, he enters the 
river, the rest of the herd crowd after him, 
and in a few minutes the surface is covered 
Then the hunters, who had been 
concealed to leeward, rush in their light canoes 
from their hiding-places, surround the deer, 
and delay their passage, whilst two or three 
chosen men armed with short spears dash into 
the middle of the herd and despatch large 
numbers in an incredibly short time; or at 
least wound them so, that if they reach the 
bank, it is only to tall into the hands of the 
The office of the spear- 
It is no easy 
thing to keep the light boat afloat among the 
dense crowd of the swimming deer, which, more- 
over, make considerable resistance ; the males 
with their horns, teeth, and hind legs, whilst the 
females try to overset the boat by getting their 
fore-feet over the gunnel; if they succeed in this, 
the hunter is los:, for it is hardly possible that 
he should extricate himself from the throng: 
but the skill of these people is so great, that 
A good hunter 
may kill 100 or more in less than half an hour. 
When the herd is large, and gets into disorder, 
it often happens that their antlers become en- 
tangled with each other; they are then unable 
to defend themselves, and the business is much 


and finer ones, so that they may be just able to 
reach the bank. Such proceeding is not sanc- 
tioned by the general voice, but it seems never. 
theless to be almost always practised. The 
whole scene is of a most singular and curious 
character, and quite indescribable. The throng 
of thousands of swimming reindeer, the sound 
produced by the striking together of their ant- 
lers, the swift canoes dashing in amongst them, 
the terror of the frightened animals, the danger 
of the huntsmen, tie shouts of warning advice 
or applause from their friends, the blood. 
stained water, and all the accompanying cir- 
cumstances, form a whole which no one can 
picture to himself without having witnessed the 
scene. When the chase is over, and the spoils 
are distributed, the deer which have been killed 
are sunk in the river, the ice-cold water of which 
preserves them for several days, till there is 
time to prepare them for winter use. For this 
purpose the flesh is either dried in the air, 
smoked, or, if early frosts set in, frozen. The 
Russians sometimes salt the best pieces. The 
tongues are considered the greatest delicacy, 
and are reserved for special occasions. * * * 
I had hardly finished the observation, when 
my whole attention was called to a highly inu- 
teresting, and to me, a perfectly novel spectacle. 
Two large migrating bodies of reindeer passed 
us at no great distance. They were descending 
the hills from the north-west, and crossing the 
plain on their way to the forests, where they 
spend the winter. Both bodies of deer ex- 
tended further than the eye could reach, and 
formed a compact mass, narrowing towards the 
front. They moved slowly and majestically 
along, their broad antlers resembling a moving 
wood of leafless trees. Each body was led by a 
deer of unusual size, which my guides assured 
me was always a female. One of the herds 
was stealthily followed by a wolf, who was ap- 
parently watching for an opportunity of seizing 
any one of the younger and weaker deer which 
might fall behind the rest, but on seeing us he 
made off in another direction. The other 
column was followed at some distance by a large 
black bear, who, however, appeared only intent 
on digging out a mouse’s nest every now and 
then, so much so that he took no notice of us. 
We had great difficulty in restraining our two 
dogs, but happily succeeded in doing so; their 
barking, or any sound or motion on our part, 
might have alarmed the deer, and by turning 
them from their course, have proved a terrible 
misfortune to the hunters, who were awaiting 
their passage, on which they are entirely de- 
pendent for support. We remained for two 
hours whilst the herds of deer were passing by, 
and then resumed our march.” 

Next to deer-hunts, the hunting of geese 
appears to be both exciting and useful :— 
‘On the 19th the weather improved, the 
hills became lower, and the valley gradually 
widened, until when we halted for the evening 
it was above twenty wersts broad, and we 
began to meet with the small lakes which cha- 
racterise the tundras. M. Bereshnoi found a 
mammoth’s tooth here, and I shot a fat wild 
swan, which, at the time, was rather the better 
prize of the two, as our stock of provisions was 
reduced to a few biscuits. It was, moreover, 4 
good omen, for we were woke early the next 
morning by the noise of immense numbers of 
moulting geese which almost covered the lake 
near us. We were soon on horseback, and 
armed with bludgeons surrounded the lake that 
they might not escape ; our dog drove them on 
shore, and we knocked down seventy-five. 
Less experienced than my companions in the 
use of the weapon, and less well acquainted 
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with the tricks of the geese, which rather re. 
semble foxes in cunning, I only succeeded in 
killing one. When I saw them lying on the 
ground with their necks and legs stretched out 
quite stiff, I passed them by, thinking them 
dead, and went on to try to knock down 
others; but when I turned back to pick up the 
slain, they slipped out of my hands with 
wonderful agility. The natives are never 
taken in by them in this way; they deal their 
blows on every side with remarkable skill and 
quickness, and the whole scene presents on a 
much smaller scale somewhat of the animation 
of the autumn reindeer hunt. In great spirits 
at this seasonable supply, we loaded our horses 
with the game, and continued our route towards 
the coast.” 


[Conclusion in our next. ] 





Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller’s Guide in 
every Direction; containing Remarks made 
during many Excursions in the Principality 
of Wales, augmented by Extracts from the 
Best Writers. Third Edition. Revised and 
Corrected by his Son, the Rev. Emilius 
Nicholson, Incumbent of Minsterley, Salop. 
8vo. pp. 668. London, 1840. Longman 
and Co. 

Ir is not our practice to review mere reprints 

of former publications, whatever be their merit 

and their claims upon the public patronage. 

The work before us does not, however, properly 

rank under this description. Though purport- 

ing to be the Third Edition, it now presents 
itself in a form so altered and improved in 
respect to the arrangement and the materials 

as to warrant our treating it as substantially a 

new production. 

Road-books, as a class, must be considered 
indispensable companions to travellers who ex- 
plore regions which are either altogether new, 
or but partially known, to them. Before they 
commence their journey they may, indeed, ac- 
quire a tolerably just and accurate notion of the 
geographical position and the principal natural 
features of the country they are about to visit : 
but when they have advanced within its con- 
fines, they will soon find themselves bewildered 
and perplexed in their movements. unless they 
are provided with written instructions to direct 
their steps in the course which it would be most 
for their advantage to pursue; which would 
give them the only chance of seeing, or of see- 
ing in the best manner, the chief objects of cu- 
riosity and interest, and secure for them the 
largest measure of instruction and rational 
amusement which the scenes they are viewing 
may be adapted to impart. 

“ The principality of Wales constitutes now, 
as it always has done, one of the most important 
and interesting portions of Great Britain. Re- 
garded as a separate and distinct district, it 
stands unrivalled by any other division of the 
British islands of equal extent and population. 
If we look to the boldness and sublimity of its 
mountains, to the singular and ever-varying 
beauties of its valleys, its lakes and its rivers, to 
its very remarkable geological conformation, to 
the rich and varied productions of its mines, to 
its flourishing manufactures, which impart ani- 
mation to its most secluded districts ;—if we 
glance at the numerous objects of antiquity 
which every where present themselves to obser- 
vation,—British, Roman, Saxon, Norman, civil 
and ecclesiastical ;—if we advert to the language, 
the manners, and usages of the inhabitants, pre- 
senting, as they do, striking traces of their remote 
origin as a distinct people, we must at once per- 
ceive that Cambria offers to notice and admira- 
Won a combination of objects and circumstances 





such as are to be found in no other separate 
part of these isles, and which must be admitted 
to be, in a great measure, peculiarly its own. 
Such, indeed, is the physical aspect of this ro- 
mantic and delightful region, and such the 
remarkable peculiarities of the people, as to 
their speech and their customs, that an English- 
man who does little more than cross the bor- 
ders finds himself in the midst of a scene so 
novel and strange that, with very little effort of 
the imagination, he might fancy himself tran- 
sported to a country far distant from his native 
land.” 

It is, we think, to this circumstance chiefly, 
that we must ascribe the passion which has for 
many years prevailed for travelling in Wales, 
—a passion which must, we are confident, pre- 
vail more and more in proportion as its numer- 
ous attractions are familiarised to our know. 
ledge, and appreciated by our judgment and 
taste. 

And may we not conjecture that it was some 
feeling of this sort which led Mr. Nicholson, 
the original intelligent and industrious compiler 
of The Cambrian Traveller’s Guide, to turn his 
attention to this work, and devote his researches 
and his labours to provide a suitable directory 
for those persons whose curiosity might impel 
them to make the tour of the principality ? 
Mr. Nicholson seems to have strongly felt that 
the ordinary class of itineraries and road-books, 
though furnishing much useful information, 
were open to the objection of embodying it in 
an unattractive form, offering to the reader 
little more than a dry enumeration of routes, 
and distances, and names of places. These are, 
no doubt, matters of importance for the tra- 
veller’s guidance, which cannot well be dis- 
pensed with. But Mr. Nicholson was aware 
that, however correctly instructed as to these 
particulars, he would need something more to 
stimulate his activity and perseverance, and 
fit him fcr the full relish of the pleasures 
that awaited him. Much of the gratification 
of the traveller, he well knew, is derived from 
anticipation—from, the foretaste of those plea- 
sures which he reckons upon deriving from the 
contemplation of the wonders of uature and art 
as he proceeds. Our intelligent editor, there- 
fore, abandoned the common plan of road-books, 
and substituted that which forms the great ex- 
cellence of his work. His main purpose, which 
he has very happily accomplished, has been to 
accompany the description of any particular 
route by a somewhat detailed account of the 
chief objects of interest and gratification which 
it will present to the traveller as he advances, 
and by this means to stimulate his curiosity, 
and animate his zeal, in their pursuit. 

The present work does not sketch out any 
one grand route which would conduct the tra- 
veller over the whole, or the more important 
parts, of the principality. The editor has se- 
lected and arranged in alphabetical order cer- 
tain principal towns, villages, and other places 
of prominent consequence, distinguished by ge- 
neral or local notoriety, which he has converted 
into main stations, or starting-points, from each 
of which the traveller may take a mental glance 
of the surrounding district; ascertain what ob- 
jects of curiosity and interest they comprise; 
and then form his plan for exploring them at 
his leisure. So judiciously have these main 
stations been chosen, that the editor has been 
able to introduce under them, in an easy and 
agreeable manner, and with all the spirit of an 
original tourist, a tolerably full account of even 
the more minute divisions of every district 
which presents any thing of consequence to 
tempt the footsteps of the stranger. 





Our limits preclude the illustration of this 
brief account of the editor’s plan by quotations 
from the work. We must leave our readers to 
satisfy themselves by a personal inspection. 

We have looked carefully through the book, 
prepared for the perusal by a pretty accurate 
personal acquaintance with both divisions of 
the principality, and we can confidently state 
that no portion of material importance has been 
passed over without due notice, and being ren- 
dered easily accessible by the editor’s instruc. 
tions. Considerable, parts of the book com. 
prise, as we have before intimated, original 
accounts drawn up by the compiler and the 
present editor. ‘These are written in a neat, 
perspicuous style. The other parts are made 
up of selections from the most approved and 
popular published travels through this country, 
including those of Sir Richard Hoare, Mr. 
Evans, and Mr. Bingley, who justly rank 
among the best authorities on the important 
subjects of the antiquities, the history, the 
mineralogy, and botany of Wales. These se- 
lections have been made with great judgment, 
and have been so skilfully dovetailed, or incor- 
porated with the general matter, as to give to 
the whole the appearance of perfect coherence 
and uniformity. 

In conclusion, we have great pleasure in re« 
marking that Mr. Nicholson has here furnished 
the Welsh tourist with a very excellent and 
agreeable vade mecum ; and we cordially recom- 
mend all persons who may hereafter resolve to 
explore the interesting beauties of the princi- 
pality, to place in their carriage or knapsack, 
as the case may be, The Cambrian Traveller's 
Guide, as a companion at once eminently in- 
structive and amusing. 





Memoirs of a Cadet. Bya Bengalee. 12mo. 
Pp. 338. London, 1839. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Tuts is a very slight affair, without sufficient 

stamina to warrant publication. It contains a 

few good hints for young military adventurers 

in India; itineraries of marches to Cawnpore, 

Agra, and other places; and some occasional 

sketches of European society in the East: but 

nothing, as a whole, which could recommend it 
strongly in the way of utility to any class of 
persons interested in such matters. Merely to 
pass an idle hour, it may be taken up and 
skimmed ; but for the rest we can say no more. 

We select two or three passages, as samples 
of the best parts which we have been able to 
discover. And first a description of a compa- 
nion, and estimate of the Scotch character :— 

‘** Jemmy Thomson was a ‘canny Scot,’ and 
steady as old Time. Economical, though not 
inhospitable, he was well fitted to make his 
way in the world, and one of those who, you 
may almost calculate upon, are destined to 
retire, after the full period of their service, to 
their native land, with a comfortable sufficiency 
for the autumn and winter of their lives. I am 
much attached to the Scotch. Most of my best 
and kindest friends in India have been of that 
nation. I have almost: invariably found them 
hospitable, often profuse; and even in many 
instances, where the bump that manifests an 
economical propensity has been prominently 
developed, I have seen it exercised more in the 
way of self-denial than illiberality. All rules 
have exceptions; and therefore this is not 
assumed to be an exception to all rules, but it 
is very nearly correct, so far as has fallen 
within my own ken.” 

A curious account of a snake-hunt will 
amuse the reader :— 

** One evening as a small party of us were 
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enjoying our vesper stroll, accompanied, accord- 
ing to custom, by a number of dogs of little 
inferior note to Fielding’s immortal ‘ Thunder 
and Plunder and Wonder and Blunder,’ 


(‘Great heroes were they all,’) 


we had an opportunity of witnessing an extra- 
ordinary encounter between them and a large 
cobra de capello, or hooded snake. The ground 
we were traversing was swampy, with here and 
there growing upon it an herbaceous plant 
called by the natives mudar, and I know no 
other name for it. ‘ It bears a purple flower in 
clusters; and a thick, milky, and very pungent 
sap exudes from it when a branch or a leaf is 
broken off. Near the roots of many of these 
plants were holes resembling rabbit-burrows. 
Suddenly one of the dogs (a spaniel) which had 
been hunting about at some distance in advance 
of us, gave a yell which summoned the others to 
him, and we followed as fast as our bipedal 
powers would permit us. The dogs united in 
a general howl, and when we came up with 
them, we found them scratching almost madly 
in the neighbourhood of one of the above-men- 
tioned holes, but at a very respectful distance 
from it, for from its interior issued an indescrib- 
able sound which might have appalled a lion. 
As near as I can convey the idea of it, it was a 
fierce hissing mingled with a growl. Conceiv- 
ing that the tenant of this asylum might be a 
weasel or some animal of that tribe, we poked 
at the aperture with our sticks, and cheered 
the poor dogs on to an assault. We could not, 
however, with all our endeavours, induce our 
best dog, though a noted scratcher, to invade 
the sanctuary; on the contrary, it appeared to 
be his object to fill up the hole, by throwing 
the earth into it. He also bit off every branch 
of the mudar plant, laying each cautiously over 
the same place. At this time, one of the party 
suggested that the occupant might be a snake ; 
whereupon we would have called off the dogs, 
but they were under the influence of a spell, 
and paid not the least attention to us. At 
length, to make a long story as short as with 
justice I can, an enormous cobra de ‘capello 
burst forth, furiously enraged. On the first 
appearance of his head, the four-fouted tribe 
retreated a few yards, then halted, turned, and 
held the foe at bay, whilst the rational portion 
of the party commended themselves to the pro- 
tection of those locomotive engines so well 
spoken of in ‘ Hudibras,’ and so naturally refer- 
red to on such occasions. Our ignominious 
flight continued to the full distance of twenty 
paces, when we halted and faced about. We 
then witnessed a most extraordinary spectacle. 
In the centre of a large circle formed by the 
dogs rose the snake, with hood distended, and 
about a yard of his body erect, gracefully curved 
like the neck ofa swan. In this attitude he 
wheeled rapidly about, fixing his diamond-like 
eyes, quickly as light, on any antagonist, which, 
bolder than the rest, attempted to draw the 
circle close around him. This war of ‘ demon- 
strations’ lasted for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, the dogs barking furiously all the time, 
when one of them (the spaniel too) made a 
spring upon the reptile, when his head was 
partly turned in another direction; but he 
underrated the activity of his foe, and was bit- 
ten. A general attack now commenced, and 
the snake was soon torn to pieces. He died not 
unavenged, as Byron says. Two of the dogs 
received their death-wound, each bitten in the 
upper lip; viz. the spaniel before mentioned, 
and a valuable Scotch terrier. For about ten 
minutes afterwards, their spirits appeared to be 


and retch, though they were unable to vomit ; 
violent convulsions and death soon succeeded. 
The spaniel, which was first bitten, died in 
about twenty minutes, and the terrier half an 
hour after the infliction of the wound. Eau 
de luce would have saved them, had we had it 
at hand. I have myself witnessed the cure of 
a man who was bitten by a very venomous 
snake: he was restored by a teaspoonful of eau 
de luce, given in half a wine-glass of water ; 
and although he was in a high state of insensi- 
bility, foaming at the mouth, and with his pulse 
apparently gone, yet in less than twenty 
minutes he became convalescent and able to 
walk stoutly. Every European—man, woman, 
and child at the place, was furnished with a vial 
of eau de luce by the next evening. The 
natives have an admirable plan of resorting to 
charms and mantras when one of their com- 
panions chances to be bitten by a snake, which 
they persevere in with exuberance of faith, till 
he dies: then, but not till then, should they 
happen to be near a British station, they 
convey their dead friend to the doctor to be 
cured. I have seen this.” 

We conclude with a pleasant anecdote ; 
though certainly the reverse to all parties con- 
cerned. 

‘*¢* Once upon a time,’ an officer was travel- 
ling dak (post). When the recumbent position 
became irksome to him, he alighted to walk ; 
and on one of these occasions he was attacked 
by a bear at a little distance from his attend- 
ants. Being armed only according to Nature’s 
provision, he was obliged to wrestle with his 
assailant. During the struggle the bearers 
came up; but instead of tendering their assist- 
ance to the gentleman, they formed a circle 
round the contending parties, like bold Britons 
at a dog-fight, and expressed the interest they 
took in the contest by clapping of hands, and 
the following encouraging cheers—‘ Wah, wah, 
sahib !’ or * Wah, wah, bhaloo !’* as the chance 
of victory fluctuated from one side to the other. 
The officer was fortunately a strong man, and 
after a long struggle came off triumphant. At 
the end of the stage, in order to reward the 
tender interest the bearers had taken in the 
preservation of his honour, he delivered them 
over to the cutwal, the chief civil authority, 
who awarded to each of them an external appli- 
cation of bamboo, instructing at the same time 
the executive to call out during the adminis. 
tration, ‘Wah, wab, bans!’ ‘Wah, wah, 
peeth !?”?++ 








Manuals of Natural History: Geology. By 
William Macgillivray, A.M. F.R.S.E., au- 
thor of a “ History of British Birds.” Small 
8vo. pp. 248. London, 1840. Scott, Web- 
ster, and Geary. 

Turs is the first of a series of essays on natural 

history offered, to use the author’s own words, 

“to those who are desirous of obtaining a know- 

ledge of the various branches of that interesting 

department of science, in a systematic manner, 
and at as little expense of time and money as 
the subject will admit.”” That the task will be 
accomplished in a manner worthy of its subject, 
the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee. 

Mr. Macgillivray may well be termed the 

‘** Buffon of Scotland ;*’ his ardour in the cause 

of nature equals his ability. The commence- 

ment is upon Geology ; a science which has 
so potently engrossed the minds of its devotees, 





* ««* Wah, wah, sahib!’ — Wah, wah, bhaloo!’—Well 
done, gentleman! Bravo, bear! or, Now, gentleman— 
now, bear! ad lib.” 


t *** Wah, wah, bans!’ Wah, wah, peeth!’—Bravo 





unnaturally excited ; they then begun to sicken 





bamboo! Bravo, back !” 





A SEE SRR A SN ES 
as to render them complete enthusiasts. To 
the uninitiated, Mr. Macgillivray lays open its 
secrets in his usual clear and elegant style. 
Referring to certain religious objections made 
to geology, he says :— 

“Some authors, in treating of it, having 
confined their view to a particular aspect, 
which seemed to them especially interesting ; 
while others have indulged in unfounded con. 
jectures respecting the origin and duration of 
the object to which it refers, and not a few 
have striven to render it a criterion of the 
truth of Revelation, or have exultingly an. 
nounced, that the strata of the globe disclose a 
philosophy contradictory to the Mosaic ac. 
count of the creation. As might be ex. 
pected, many persons have imbibed a prejudice 
against the study, believing it to lead to 
scepticism; but the crude reasonings and 
unwarranted speculations that attend the 
progress of every branch of natural history, 
being gradually shewn to be inconsistent and 
futile, ought not to be considered as impedi- 
ments in the search for truth; and at the 
present day, in our happy country at least, 
attempts to subvert the moral government of 
the world find little favour with those who are 
moderately informed. Indeed, a reaction has 
very naturally taken place, so that in the 
minds of many the positive truths of geology 
are apt to be confounded with the idle fancies 
of its cultivators. But this science is not more 
implicated with revelation than botany or 
zoology, against which no religious prejudice 
exists ; and it is time that men should cease to 
bring them into collision.” 

He concludes his book with a noble gene- 
ralised view of the formation of the globe. 

From a work so compact it is almost impos- 
sible to select an extract to give an idea of the 
whole. We content ourselves with the follow. 
ing passages on the subject of coal :— ; 

“143. Coal-Formation.—In an economical 
point of view this is the most important of all 
the series of deposits, and in a geological it is 
of great interest on account of the multiplicity 
of organic remains which it contains, and the 
various phenomena which it presents. In the 
north of England, the strata of sandstone, 
shale, ironstone, and coal, of which it is com- 
posed, are 3000 feet thick, and in Derbyshire 
2500. But the quantity of coal found in this 
great mass of rock bears a very small propor- 
tion to it, the thickest bed of English coal being 
from thirty to forty feet, and the aggregate 
thickness of all the beds in a coal district not 
often exceeding from forty to sixty feet. The 
strata of the coal-formation are usually disposed 
so as to form a basin or trough, and in the 
different coal-fields which occur in England, 
Germany, and other countries, they are not 
uniformly arranged, but each coal district has 
its peculiar series, varying in thickness and 
disposition. In a section of the Moira coals 
mine in Leicestershire, given by Mr. Bake- 
well, ‘there are about 130 distinct strata, 
comprising ten beds of coal, and twenty seams 
of ironstone and strata containing ironstone. 
The main-coal is from thirteen to fourteen feet 
in thickness, containing twenty seams of coal 
of different qualities.’ ” 

“144. Arrangement of the Strata, — Coal 
deposits, or, as they are usually called, coal- 
fields, generally occupying hollows or plain- 
intervening between two ranges of high ground, 
have their strata arranged somewhat in con- 
formity with the surface of the subjacent 
deposits, and thus in a section present the 
appearance of curved and parallel layers, often, 





however, variously disarranged by fissures, 
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which are, when large, filled with some hard 
rock of the kind usually named trap. Fre- 
quently when extended over a large district 
they present a series of undulations, and when 
no other deposit lies over them, the eminences 
thus formed have been as it were abraded and 
their parts dispersed, which is more especially 
the case with elevated portions of strata caused 
by dikes or fissures. The explanation of this 
phenomenon usually given has reference to 
diluvial currents that have swept over the sur- 
face of the land; but Mr. Bakewell accounts 
for it by supposing the strata to have been still 
in a soft and yielding state when the forces by 
which they were dislocated acted upon them, 
and thus to have been submitted to the violent 
action of water when, having been suddenly 
broken and forced upwards, they were still 
beneath the surface of the ocean.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Juvenile Delinquency in Manchester : its Causes 
and History, its Consequences, and some Sug- 
gestions concerning its Cure. By William 
Beaver Neale, Esq. 8vo. pp. 80. Man- 
chester, 1840. Hamilton. 

Mucu attention has been of late directed to 

the suppression of juvenile delinquency. Legis- 

lative measures have been carried and are in 
progress to facilitate and further this most de- 
sirable object. These are, however, of neces- 
sity of a too general nature to do permanent 
good: they are insufficient of themselves .to 
check the growth of the noxious weed; they 
clip the more luxuriant shoots, but leave the 
strength of the creeping thing unimpaired, and 
the root deep in the soil of misery and ignor- 
ance, to swell and to spread. Better the con- 
dition of the poor, improve their habitations, 
remove children from the baneful influence of 
dishonest and profligate parents, and provide 
for the rising generations moral, religious, and 
industrial education ; and a few years will shew 
avast diminution of crime. These operations 
are, however, prospective; and the evil is so 
great that something more immediately effec- 
tive must be done. The Juvenile Offenders’ 

Bill might, perhaps, be beneficial in some de- 

gree; but it behoves all local authorities and 

individuals of influence to co-operate, each in 
their own sphere. Manchester has been the 


field, and a fertile one, wherein the labours of | 


Mr. Neale have been employed. He has ex- 
plored and exposed the horrors—the wretched. 
ness, with which the early years of the neg- 
lected offspring of the poorer classes in that 
manufacturing town are surrounded: those 
dens of iniquity, the low beer and spirit-shops, 
and the threepenny lodging-houses, in which 
the juvenile offenders, as well as adult criminals 
of both sexes, promiscuously pass their days 
and nights; and the consequent degraded and 
reduced condition, moral and physical, of the 
beings subjected to their influence, the impera- 
tive motives for a continuance in guilt, and the 
impossibility of self-reformation. Amongst the 
first Temedies within the reach of such a com- 
munity as Manchester, which is also applicable 
to all manufacturing districts, he suggests the 
Fentlishment of a penitentiary for juvenile de- 
nquents ; treats of the internal economy of 
such institutions, the objects to be had in view, 
and the means to be employed for their accom. 
plishment 3 also of the mode of disposing of re- 
oe delinquents. The establishment of in- 
ant and primary schools, where a religious, 
<a, and industrial training would be sup- 
_ and an improvement in the habitations 
of the poor, without which any scheme for 
ameliorating the condition of the people would 


fail, are strongly enforced. Mr. Neale’s pam- 

phlet contains practical information and sug- 

gestions worthy the attention of the philan- 
thropist and of the legislator. 

Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. By 
Mrs. Loudon, authoress of ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Flower Garden,” &c. Pp. 406. London, 
1840. Murray. 

As it cannot be the fortunate lot of very many 

ladies to marry accomplished gardeners, Mrs. 

Loudon, having enjoyed that good luck, very 

naively professes to teach them the amount of 

what she has herself acquired since her union 
with Mr. Loudon. Previous to that event 
she knew nothing of the subject, and cha- 
grined at finding herself ignorant where others 
in her family circle were so well informed, she 
with a right feeling heartily applied herself to 
learn what, after ten years’ experience, she 
now ventures to communicate to those who 
have not met with similar opportunities. She 
justly remarks, that scientific and professional 
writers are not so likely to be intelligible and 
useful to amateurs as one who has felt the full 
extent and nature of the instruction which is 
necessary for the cultivation of this delightful 
pursuit. We need only add that her little 
volume fulfils every promise, and is a perfect 
vade mecum of the art in all its branches. 

No. IJ I. of her “ Ladies’ Flower Garden—Bul- 

bous Roots,’’ is beautifully rich with Babiana, 

Watsonia, and other charming flowers. 

Fidelio, Don Juan, Faust, Der Freischiits, 
Kosciusko, Das Nachtlager in Granada, and 
Euryanthe. London, 1840. Schloss. 

THESE translations of the German pieces now 
performing at the Prince’s Theatre deserve 
more than the merit of being guides to the 
performances. German students will find 
them. valuable aids to the better understanding 
of the language. 

The Age of Lead, a Satire. 
Wallace, Esq. Pp. 89. 
Marsh. 

In this satire, poetic justice is dealt out pretty 
unsparingly upon many men and matters of 
our day. The subject does not tempt us into 
analysi®or extract, and we have only to state 
that, though carelessly done, there is proof of 
considerable power and talents in the com- 
position. 





By Edward 
London, 1840. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Tuesday evening, the last illustration for 
this session took place. William Pole, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair.—The subject was Iron, by 
Mr. Henry Wilkinson. Mr. Wilkinson stated 
that his object in the illustration was to bring 
before his auditors some remarkable facts re- 
specting iron, ina miscellaneous manner, rather 
than to enter into the chemical or mechanical 
properties of the metal. He adverted to many 
specimens exhibited on the table; which, he 
observed, had no further connexion with his 
immediate subject than being made of iron— 
an article which has been applied to numerous 
useful purposes by every civilised nation, but 
which has never been so extensively employed 
as at the present period. We have iron roads 
and iron carriages;—he anticipated that the 
* wooden walls of old England” would proba- 
bly be made of iron in another century. Nu- 
merous steamboats are already constructed of 
that material ; the cushions of our chairs are 
stuffed with iron, in place of horse-hair: in- 
deed, not only our bedsteads, but even our 
feather-beds (to use an Hibernicism), are made 
of iron, These were merely mechanical appli- 





cations of that important metal. When we 





were told of living animals whose bodies were 
composed almost wholly of iron, incased in flint, 
and that these animals feed on plants, have 
the power of motion, and can live in muriatic 
acid, it may at first excite a smile of incredulity ; 
nevertheless, he observed that Professor Ehren- 
berg had discovered that the bog-iron ore, from 
which the beautiful Berlin castings are made, 
originates from an animalcula that once had life, 
the whole mass being composed of the bodies of 
myriads of these animals. That the Tripoli or 
polishing powder so extensively used in the 
arts, and in Berlin, to form the casting moulds 
in the iron-foundries, is entirely composed of 
the shells of similar animalcule, capable of 
bearing a red heat without destroying their 
outer coating or shell. Dr. Faraday had shewn 
that iron would remain for months in strong 
nitric acid without the slightest action taking 
place: he had proved that when chemical 
action ceases, electrical action ceases also, and 
vice versa ; and has also proved that platinum 
and carbon act as protectors to iron under such 
circumstances. Mr. Wilkinson observed, that 
iron at this time occupied the attention of sci- 
entific men of every country. That to the 
chemist and philosopher it presented many 
anomalies; that it was, as it were, a problem 
they had hitherto been unable to solve. That 
its chemical and electrical properties were at 
variance with all preconceived ideas. That 
it appears to possess some extraordinary 
relation to other bodies, which, whenever 
it may be satisfactorily explained, will open 
an extensive field of scientific inquiry, and 
prepare the way for the most important 
discoveries, and that it must be universally 
acknowledged iron is the most valuable and 
important metal with which we are acquainted. 
He descanted on the influence of electricity, 
and observed that iron was a metal well known 
to exhibit, in the most striking manner, the 
phenomena of that science in the form termed 
magnetism; and that it always appeared to 
him that the different states of iron and steel 
depend on electrical causes, modified by the 
action of carbon and oxygen. He then entered 
into the usual method of manufacturing iron 
in Europe, next described steel, when first 
prepared, as being only suitable for common 
purposes, and which, from its appearance, was 
called blistered steel. He exhibited a specimen 
in its relaxed, and also one in its brittle 
state. In the course of Mr. Wilkinson’s in- 
teresting and instructive lecture, the minutize 
of which our space will not allow us to 
detail, he made several amusing experiments. 
He explained the nature of shot after having 
been under water for more than two or three 
hundred years, becoming almost red-hot when 
recovered and exposed to the air. He also shewed 
the varying attraction of the poker to the 
needle, and the effect of ignition by a tube of 
glass being filled with metallic lead, hermeti- 
cally sealed, and when the opposition to air 
was removed, the contents being sprinkled 
over a sheet of paper, setting fire to it; infer- 
ring, and very correctly, that if iron, which 
had been under water during a course of years, 
could be reduced to such small, such fine par- 
ticles, it would have the same effect. Mr. 
Wilkinson concluded the illustration by giving 
many extraordinary instances of the effects 
produced on iron by the long-continued action 
of salt water, and exhibited several specimens 
of iron which had been recovered after having 
been immersed in the ocean for years.— Mr. 
Cornelius Varley attended, and exhibited 
living specimens of the animalcule referred to 
by Mr. Wilkinson in the early part of his 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





lecture.—In the s xlel Room were exhibited 
those models representing the subjects which 
have so recently been rewarded, and which we 
noticed in our last. 

On Wednesday evening the Society closed 
the present sessioi: except the election of 
Prince Albert, who was nominated as a 
member by his royal highness the President 


on the day of the distribution of rewards, and 
which we hail as a happy omen to the Institu- 
tion, nothing particular occurred. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
June 8. Mr. Greenough, President, in the 
chair.._.The papers announced as received since 
the last meeting were:—1. * Mr. Ainsworth’s 
Route from Constantinople, by Aleppo, to 
Mosul.’—-2. Professor Rafinesque ‘On the 
Physical Geography of North America, and on 
the Sites for New Colonies.’—3. Dr. Brimet 
*On the Saltness of the Dead Sea.’—4. Lieu- 
tenant Newbold ‘On the Ruins of Mahabalipu- 
ram, &c. on the Coast of Coromandel.’—5. Pro- 
fessor Chaix ‘On the Heights of Places in 
Switzerland.’ The following extracts were 
read :—1. A Letter from Mr. Vulliamy, pre- 
senting a Clock to the Society for the use of its 
library.—2. From Sir John Franklin at Van 
Diemen’s Land, 21st February, 1840, stating 
that the French expedition, under Captains 
Dumont d’Urville and Jaquinot, had just re- 
turned from their second trip to the Antarctic 
Seas, where they had discovered land, which 
was traced for 150 miles between the latitudes 
of 66° and 67° south, and the longitudes of 
136° and 142° east. A party went on shore in 
66°40, and procured a specimen of the rock. 
The general surface of the land was covered 
with frozen snow and ice, and there were no 
traces of vegetation : its mean height is about 
1300 feet. M. d’Urville named it Terre Adéle. 
In tracing its shore westward, he was stopped 
by the ice stretching from the shore as far 
north as could be seen from the mast-head. As 
they were threading their way along the ice the 
ships were caught by a violent gale, and in 
great danger. On the wind becoming mode- 
rate, they again attempted, though ineffectu- 
ally, to get at the land. In subsequently 
proceeding along the ice to the west, the ships 
passed along a barrier of ice, steep, solid, and 
compact, 150 feet high, which M. d’Urville 
thinks is based on land, and, therefore, named 
it Cote Clairée.—3, An Account of the Exami- 
nation of the Indus, from Haider-abdd to Attak ; 
and Journey to the Sources of the River Oxus, 
in the high plateau of Pamir, in Central Asia, 
by Lieutenant Wood, Indian Navy. ‘“ The 
mission to Kébul under Sir A. Burnes, 
which I accompanied,” said Lieutenant Wood, 
“left Bombay on the 28th November, 1836; 
and from the beginning of December of that 
year till August 1837, my attention was solely 
directed to the examination of the Indus. 
Commencing at Yhat’hah, at the head of the 
Delta, up to which point the examination was 
carried on by Lieutenant Carless, I.N., the 
river was sounded the whole way up to Mit- 
tunkot, at the junction of the Chendb; 
and again from this spot up to Kala-bagh, a 
town on the western bank of the Indus, at its 
outlet from the mountainous region. The great 
increase of difficulties between this place and 
Attak, a distance of about seventy miles, obliged 
me to abandon the ascent after, by dint of warp- 
ing, having accomplished twenty-four miles ; 
and I went by land to Attak, whence we de- 
scended the stream to Kala-bagh. The pass- 
age was fearful enough in some places,—steep 
mural banks between which the river rushed 





at the rate of nine miles an hour, and at other 
times dashing between ledges of rocks, the 
channel changing from one side of the river to 
the other. The mean breadth of the river 
from Kala-bagh to the Delta is about 700 yards 
at its lowest, but, when swollen, it varies occa- 
sionally from four to five miles. . To enter into 
the details of a nautical examination of a river, 
comprising a distance of 1100 miles, would be 
here quite out of place; but my charts now 
exhibited on the scale of two miles to an inch, 
shewing the numerous mud-bavks and the 
soundings, will give a better idea of its capabi- 
lities for navigation than any description. The 
result, I regret to say, is not so favourable as 
was anticipated ; for after the most ample oppor- 
tunities of judging, and having seen the river 
both when low and swollen, the Indus was 
found only navigable for steam-vessels of thirty 
inches draught ; and it yet remains to be seen, 
which repeated trials yt can prove, how far 
it is usefully navigable for steamers of even 
this light draught of water. To remedy the 
defects of this river-navigation, in a commercial 
point of view, fairs should be established at 
well-selected places along its banks, where the 
merchant might deposit his goods to be ex- 
changed for the raw products of the regions to 
the westward. Until very lately the countries 
on the right bank of the Indus, from its mouth 
to Attak, a distance of 1200 miles, embracing 
the whole of Afghanistan, and the rich allu- 
vial tract bordering the stream, have had no 
available outlet for their productions. This is 
no longer the case; but, until trading emporia 
are established on the river, it cannot be said 
to be usefully open ; the more we drain this 
country of its raw produce, the greater quantity 
of manufactured articles will its inhabitants 
receive in return. And why should not the 
indigo, the sugar, the tobacco, and cotton of the 
Indus, equal that grown on the banks of its 
sister-stream the Ganges? The quantity of 
these articles which Sindh alone is capable of 
yielding is almost unlimited; but the staple of 
the Indus is wool, a branch of commerce which 
has sprung up within the last five years, and 
holds out every prospect of very valuable re- 
turns. No sooner do we ascend above the 
alluvial basin of the Indus than we come to in- 
exhaustible supplies of rock-salt, alum, and 
sulphur. Coal has also been discovered at 
different places in the neighbourhood of Kala- 
bagh, but though of good quality it is doubtful 
whether its thin strata would repay the expense 
of working it. I will not further enlarge upon 
this part of the survey, but refer to my narra- 
tive, which is in the hands of the publisher, 
for the details and facts upon which the above 
results are founded. From Kalabagh, I tra- 
velled by Kohat to Peshawur, and eventually 
to Kabul, whence I was sent to map the adja- 
cent province of Koh Damun, from which I 
was soon recalled to accompany Dr. Lord into 
Tartary. On starting, we attempted to pene. 
trate, by a route new to Europeans, the pass 
of Siri-lung; but the season was too far ad- 
vanced, and after being all nearly lost in the 
snow returned to Kabul, and thence proceeded 
by the Bamian pass, which traverses a height 
of 12,000 feet, and is the western pass through 
the Hindi Kish from Afghanistin. We 
had a carte blanche from Sir Alexander 
Burnes, who, with his well-known zeal for 
geography, was not wanting in stimulating 
us to make the best use of the opportunity 
now afforded us. ‘Travelling by Robat and 
Baghlan, we reached Khundiz on the 4th 
December, 1837; and Dr. Lord having ob- 
tained from Murad Bey permission for me to} 





trace the Oxus, I started on the 11th on this 
interesting journey. Our party consisted of 
two Afghanis, two Kaébulis, one Sindhmun. 
shi, and: myself : we travelled in an easterly 
direction along the banks of the river of 
Khanahi-bad by Talikhan to the pass of Latter. 
band, 3900 feet above the sea, where we 
entered Badakshan. To the right of the pass 
the remarkable pinnacle of Takhti-Suleiman 
towers 2000 feet higher; while to the left or 
north-west the cone of Koh-Umber, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, rises 2500 feet 
above the village of Khundiz. Descending 
through a rugged country, and crossing several 
streams, 60 miles in an E.N.E. direction, 
brought us to the river of Faizabdd, once the 
capital of this district, lying on the northern 
bank of the Kokcha river at an elevation of 
3600 feet above the sea. We were here de- 
layed a month by the severity of the season, 
the thermometer falling by night below zero 
of Fahrenheit, and by unfavourable accounts 
of the roads; but I had ample employment in 
making vocabularies of the five different dia. 
lects spoken in Badakshan. I also visited the 
mines of Lapis lazuli, lying about forty miles 
to the south, on the skirts of Hindi Kush 
at 8700 feet above the sea; and made an 
attempt to reach the celebrated ruby mines, 
which are situate on the northern bank of 
the Ami or Oxus, but ice and snow debarred 
our access. Yet with all this the month was a 
weary one; and on the 3lst January, 1838, I 
gladly set forward on the original object of my 
expedition. Following the Oxus in an easterly 
direction we ascended the pass of Ishkashm, 
10,900 feet above the sea, and entered the 
valley of Wakhan, well known to all readers 
of Marco Polo’s journey, and were here fortu- 
nate enough to meet with a horde of that 
singular people the Kirghiz, from Pamir, who, 
for the first time, had come down to pass the 
winter in Wakhan, instead of descending the 
plateau to Kokan. Nor were the natives of 
the valley of less interest than these strangers, 
since all the rulers around professed to be the 
descendants of Alexander the Great; and I 
may add that in these secluded regions, faint, 
but marked, traces of Zoroaster’s creed may 
still be found, and the ruins of three fire- 
temples ascribed to his followers. Continuing 
our journey to the E.N.E., up the valley of 
Wakhan, and along the southern bank of the 
river, here called Panja, probably from five 
castles which occur in the valley, we forded it 
at a spot where it was only twenty yards wide 
and three feet deep, at an elevation of 10,800 
feet ; and on the 15th February reached Langer 
Kish, a village of twenty-five huts, and the last 
inhabited place in the valley ; it is situated at 
the junction of the Sirhad river (which here 
comes from the Chitral country to . the 
south-east) with the Ami. After carefully 
examining this stream to assure myself which 
was the larger, I had no hesitation in de- 
ciding that the north-eastern branch was the 
main river, and in this all the Kirghis and my 
guides agreed. Following the stream in 1s 
upward course, sometimes on its frozen sur 
face, at others along its narrow snow-blocked 
valley, with rugged mountains rising on either 
hand, we found great difficulty in advancing, 
as at every step the snow lay deeper aud 
deeper. Each horse of the party by turns took 
the lead, and struggled onward till it sunk 
under exhanstion, and was allowed to lie in the 
snow to recruit ics strength. Had we not been 
able to travel on the frozen surface of the river, 
we should not have reached its sources, so thick 
was the snow in the valley. Since leaving 
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Wakhan, my thermometer, which was only 
graduated down to + 6° of Fahrenheit, had be- 
come useless ;. the mercury had sunk into the 
bulb: but the extreme cold and the highly 
rarefied state of the atmosphere were very 
sensibly felt ; no exertion could be continued, 
and all complained of great oppression, but no 
nausea, as is said to be experienced at great 
altitudes. As we neared the head-waters of the 
Oxus, the ice became weak and brittle; and on 
one occasion one of our yabiis, or ponies, disap- 
peared through the ice; but though the water 
was deep there was little current, and the poor 
animal was extricated with only the loss of his 
load; the kind manner in which the owner 
watched the recovery of the pony from its 
severe ducking, could not have been exceeded 
had it been his child instead of his yabua. 
After quitting the surface of the river, we tra- 
velled about an hour along its right bank, and 
then ascended a low hill, that apparently 

‘bounded the valley to the eastward; on sur- 
mounting which, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 19th February, 1838, we stood (to 
use the native expression) upon the Bami- 
Diniah, or “ roof of the world,” while before 
us lay stretched a noble but frozen sheet of 
water, from whose western side issued the in- 
fant river Oxus. This fine lake lies in the 
form of a crescent, about fourteen miles long 
from east to west, by an average breadth of 
one mile. On three sides it is bordered by 
swelling hills about 500 feet high, which along 
its southern bank rise into mountains 3500 feet 
above the lake, or 19,000 feet above the sea, 
and covered with perpetual snow ; from which 
never-failing source the lake is supplied. 
From observations at the western end, we 
found the latitude to be 37° 27’ by meridian 
altitude of the sun, and longitude 73° 40/ 
east; its elevation by the temperature of 
boiling water is 15,600 feet, as my ther- 
mometer marked 184° of Fahrenheit; the 
temperature of the water below the ice was at 
2°. or freezing point. This, then, is the 

jon of the sources of this celebrated river, 





steel a higher degree of magnetic energy, and 
to give to such energy tenacity or permanency. 


several steel bars tempered throughout, was 
fully described and exhibited to the British 
Association at Bristol, in 1836; and in the 
spring of last year, Dr. Scoresby published his 
subsequent researches and experience. Of this 
publication we have recorded our favourable 
opinion. The most efficient and highly sus- 
ceptible compass-needle recent investigations 
have led him to adopt, is a combination of two 
bars only. The great superiority of this in- 
strument, spaced, and tempered throughout, 
over the ordinary compass-needles, which he 
had obtained as the best from the naval stores, 
was clearly exhibited. Our naval readers will 
fully appreciate the advantage of a compass. 
needle with sufficient weight to ensure accuracy 
in the roughest weather, and with magnetic 
energy to render it highly susceptible to the 
slightest deviation. ‘he dangers from the 
sluggish compass thus removed, will also be a 
boon to the underwriters. ‘The preservation of 
our fellow-creatures in their several hazardous 
pursuits is worthy the highest praise, aud that 
man is to be envied who suggests means to that 
end. The improvement of the compass-needle 
tends to this; as also does the application of 
magnetism to civil engineering. Dr. Scoresby 
recommends the use of the magnet and needle 
in tunnelling to ascertain the distance of the 
headways. ‘The present method, by blast, is 
attended with considerable danger. In the 
case of Liverpool two poor fellows narrowly es- 
caped death. The blast went through, but 
fortunately they were so near that the rocks 
spread on either side of them, and they lost 
each an eye by the explosion of the gunpowder. 
We need not describe the method of their use. 
It will be evident to slight consideration, and is 
a further proof of how simple every thing be- 
comes when known. It is only necessary to 
state that their efficiency depends upon the 
transparency, which Dr. Scoresby has proved, 
of all substances to magnetic agency. No 





ch after a course of upwards of a thousand 
‘es in a general northwestern direction, falls | 


into the southern end of the sea of Aral. As) offers resistance to the magnetic energy. ‘The 
Thad the good fortune to be the first European | whole of the observations and results made and 
who, in later times, had succeeded in reaching detailed by Dr. Scoresby were replete with 
the sources of this river, and as shortly before, interest and value.—At the conclusion of the 
Setting out on my journey we had just received | illustration a powerful magnet was exhibited. 
the news of her gracious majesty’s accession to| It was constructed of 196 steel plates as hard 
the throne, I was much tempted to apply the|as glass, such as are used for busks, arranged 
name of Victoria to this newly discovered lake: | in two bundles. Its capability to induce mag- 
but, on consideration that by thus introducing|netism was very great. 
4 new name, however honoured, into our maps,|from four to five inches distant, supported 
great confusion in geography is likely to arise,|more than its own weight. 


body, not even iron, except inasmuch as its 
magnetic condition be increased or diminished, 


A large key, held 


This power of 


it is better, perhaps, to retain the name of| induction is truly wonderful, as indeed is every 


Seri-kol, as this lake was called by our guides ; 
and have only to add that, the description of | 
this spot by Marco Polo was found to be so 
correct that I might almost have translated the 
account as given by that good old traveller 
nearly six centuries ago.” 

Mr. Wood’s paper was illustrated by a map 
of his route up the valley of the Oxus; by a 
section shewing the height of the land passed 
over; and by five charts, on a large scale, 
: ewing the survey of the Indus from Attak, 
Mts junction with the Chinab. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


operation of the ‘* Imponderable Agents.” A 
novel effect shewn attracted great attention. 
From 6 to 7000 brads or nails, sometimes also 
called sprigs, were taken up and held by the 
magnet, and presented a metallic mass, but 
plastic like an amalgam, to be moulded into any 
form ; spread out, or drawn rope-like, it yielded 
to the hand, and remained in the shape the 
moulder desired. But the proofs brought 
forward were numerous, that something has 
been done to obtain increase of power in the 


in latitude 34° north, down to Mittun-Kotat | magnet. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 





rica, also an extensive present of books from 
various members.—Read, part the third of a 


The compound compass-needle, consisting of |‘ Monograph on the Ferns,’ by Mrs. Riley. 


The former parts contained observations upon 
the genera of the British ferns; the present 
one remarks upon the species with a view to 
elucidate the descriptions given by Smith in his 
fourth volume of the * English Flora.” The 
remarks are the result of the fair botanist’s 
personal observation, and are highly creditable 
and valuable. Nearly fifty species are minutely 
described, and their similarities and differences 
pointed out. Grown side by side, Mrs. Riley 
has been enabled to trace the characteristic 
differences ; and her remarks will doubtless set 
at rest opposite opinions as to the generic dis- 
tinction and the number of species of this 
interesting family. We give a specimen of a 
remark on Cistopteris to enable our readers to 
judge of the value to be attached to Mrs. Riley 
as an authority. Even this spring Mrs. Riley 
had traced a fresh distinction between dentata 
and angustata, for while C. dentata has already 
early in April unfolded its fronds, C. angus- 
tata, in the same situation, is not out of the 
ground. The greatest resemblance occurs 
between C. angustata and C. fragilis; but the 
habit, colour, setting on of the pinnae, the 
situation and number of sori, prevent her 
blending them together. Hooker and Sir J. 
E. Smith, it will be remembered by botanists, 
are at variance on this very species. 

PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, June 9, 1840, 
Sittine of June 1.—M. Boguillon and 
Count Demidoff sent to the Academy some 
remarkable specimens of electrotypography, 
and of galvanoplastic products, the former 
made at Paris, the Jatter at St. Petersburg 
by Professor Jacobi. M. Boquillon's specimens 
consisted of copperplate engravings, repro- 
duced by the voltaic pile, and from which 
some good impressions had been struck off. 
The Professor’s were some copper casts of 
wooden sculptures of the Albert Durer school. 
It was mentioned from M. Jacobi, that he 
found it of importance to cover the models 
well with a coat of graphite before commencing 
operations. —A message was brought to the 
Academy from government, requesting that it 
would draw up as speedily as possible a report 
(asked for long since), ‘On the Nutritive 
Qualities of Pure Gelatine, as extracted from 
Bones, &c. by Steam in Cylindrical Con- 
densers.” The object was to Jearn whether 
this substance might be administered unmixed 
to patients in hospitals, or whether it required 
to be dilated with soup, as at present done in 
those institutions. The Academy instructed 
M. Magendie to report immediately.—M. 
Dumas read a report on M, Selliques’ 
method of extracting bituminous oils and 
other products from certain schistose rocks, 
and applying these products to the furnish- 
ing gas for lighting. The principal rocks 
worked by M. Selliques, the report stated, 
were at St. Léger-Igornay, and Surmoulins, 
near Epinal and Autun, in the Saone et 
Loire: three manufactories were established 
there, and produced 2000 kilogrammes of bitu- 
minous oil a-day. The total number of vari- 





ous products extracted from the rocks, and ser- 
viceable for gas, were five ; besides these there 


Fr Fripay, 5th June. Dr. Macreight, V.P., in| was a bituminous matter, applicable instead of 
RiDay, June 5.— The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 


‘On Magnetism,’ gave the results of his per- 
sonal investigations, and the improvements, 
ace derived, in magnetical instruments and 


the chair.—Exhbibited by Mr. Holman, living 
specimens of Osmunda regalis, Aceras antluro- 





‘pparatus. His object has been to produce in 


v 






| 


grease to the wheels of carriages; another was 
good for all purposes of bituminous paving, 


pophera, Ophrys muscifera, and of other plants | &c. ; another substance was found to suffice as 
from Reigate, Surrey.— Announced, a large 


collection of plants received from North Ame- 


a vehicle in the composition of dark-coloured 
varnish ; and, last of all, a white waxy matter 
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was extracted, which had been formed into! 
tapers, and made a good kind of candle. The 
strata of these bituminous slates were found to 
yield from 10 to 50 per cent of oily substances, 
more or less combustible; but the gas was 
produced enly from the oil in its purest form. 
It had been discovered by M. Selliques that 
carbonic acid gas was endowed with great com- 
bustibility when mixed with other gases—a fact 
generally doubted ; and it had also been found 
that a gas, yielding a very bright light, was 
formed by mixing the gases coming from the! 
bituminous oils with those resulting from the 
decomposition of water. This latter kind of 
mixed gas was produced very cheaply, and was 
not affected by cold at fifty degrees below zero, 
centigrade. Dijon, and the suburb of Paris 
called Les Batignolles, were already in great | 
part lighted with gas made according to 
M. Selliques’ plan; the results in each case 
being extremely satisfactory. —M. Cauchy 
read a report on a memoir by M. Duhamel, 
£On the Action of the Bow on Violin Strings.’ 
The question was examined on the suppo- 
sition of the velocity of the bow remaining 
constant for an indefinitely small portion of 
time.—Dr. J. Guerin communicated a curious 
case of cure of the luxation of the second 
cervical vertebra, after seven months had 
elapsed from the fall by which the distortion 
had been produced. The patient was a young 
female, and from the danger of affecting the 
spinal marrow by the operation, it was neces- 
sary to affect the cure without touching the 
medullary column. ‘This was effected by the 
sub-cutaneous section of the muscles, from 
’ which the vertebra, finding itself exposed with- 
out any counterpoise to strong and incessant 
muscular traction, returned to its natural po- 
sition.—Much valuable time of this sitting was 
occupied with the reading of a note by M. de 
Pontécoulant, on certain errors of calculation in 
his astronomical work “ Analyse du Systéme 
du Monde,” which he attributed to M. E. Bou- 
vard of the Observatory, who had been employed 
to make the calculations forhim. M. Bouvard 
in reply shewed that his calculations were cor- 
rect, but that M. de Pontécoulant had given 
him wrong formule to work by, and with the 
rectification of which he had nothing to do. 
An angry discussion ensued, being an episode 
of the quarrel between M. de Pontécoulant 
and M. Arago. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, the Greek Archbishop of Tripoli, and the 
Catholic Bishop of Babylon, who resides at 
Bagdad, were present. 

Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres 
of Toulouse. —In the sitting of April 9, M. 
Francois, of the Engineer corps, read a memoir 
on the ferruginous mud and the auriferous 
sands of the Ariége and the Haute Garonne. 
The presence of the former mineral he attri- 
buted to the decomposition of pyritiferous rocks 
bordering on the granitic and igneous rocks. 
Some of the ferruginous muds were also much 
charged with manganese, giving as much as 
eighteen per cent of this metal. He also 
thought that the thin plates of gold found in 
the sands of the above-mentioned rivers came 
from the decomposition of pyrites. 

The Société du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle 
of Strasburg has published the first number of 
the third volume of its ** Memoirs.” This work 
contains an interesting article on the botany of 
the Rhine, by Professor Kirschleger ; and an- 
other on the botany of the environs of Stras- 
burg, by M. Steinheil. Some good articles on 
foreign mammiferous animals are also comprised 
in it. 


Bearing the Cross, and Santa Veronica. A. 
Caracci. — 13. The Magdalen at Devotion. 
Guercino. —20. A Forest Scene. Hobbima. — 
22. A Forest Scene. Hobbima.—25. The 
Magdalen. Titian. —27. Mater Dolorosa. 
Carlo Dolce. —28. The Holy Family and St. 
Catherine. Old Palma.—38. A Lady, Wash. 
ing her Hands. Eglon Vandeer Neer. —56, 
Landscape, with Figures. Gaspar Poussin, 
60. A Repose. Murillo.—64. A River Scene 
on the Coast of Holland. Ruysdael.—73. The 
Shepherds’ Offering. Lud. Caracci.—80. Foote 
in the Character of Major Sturgeon. Zoffanii. 
—81. Garrick in the Character of Abel Drugger, 
Zoffanii.—82. Foote and Weston in the Cha- 
racters of Dr. Last and the President. Zoffanii. 
—-83. Cupid as a Pickpocket. Sir J. Reynolds, 
—85. Cupid as a Link Boy. Sir J. Reynolds.— 
84. Landscape, with Buildings and Portraits of 
George IV. and the Prineess Royal when Child. 
ren. Gainsborough.—86. The Annunciation. 
Rubens.—95. Landscape, with Meleager and 
Atalanta. R.Wilson.—96. View of Whitehail. 
Canaletto.—11l1. Joshua Conducting the Ark 
over the River Jordan. N. Poussin.—122. The 
Student. Sir J. Reynolds.-126. The Port of 
Amsterdam. Storck. 


Sciarada. 
Primo, Liberator d’ un populo. 
Secondo, I’ fui crudel, spietato. 
Intero, Pit di un si é immortalato 
Valendosi di me. y 
Answer to the last :—Po-vero, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


oe ena June 4.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 
Doctor in Physic.—G. Budd, Fellow of Caius College. 
Masters .of Arts.—F. J. Benson, J. C. Browne, J. G. 
Ramsden, G, Gardiner, St. John’s College; W. J. Part- 
ridge, Corpus Christi College; A. Rigg, Christ’s College. 
Bachelor in the Civil Law.—C. Sladen, Trinity Hall. 
Bachelor in Physic.—S. W. Turner, Queen’s College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—A. B. Strettell, Trinity College ; 
C. R. Bradley, Queen’s College; <. Luscombe, 
Trinity Hall. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; British Architects, 8 P.M. ; 
United Service, 9 P.M, 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 p.m. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 r.m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.M. 








| 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue Gallery of this Institution was reopened! Of the sixty-seven pictures by the late Wil- 
to the public on Monday last. ‘‘ The Directors | liam Hilton, Esq. R.A., our favourites are,— 
of the British Institution,” says a notice pre-|152. The Entombment of Christ; 152. The 
fixed to the Catalogue, ‘have been enabled, by; Triumph of Amphitrite ; 156. Jacob Parting 
the liberality and kindness of the proprietors, to| with Benjamin; 158. The Angel Releasing 
collect for their Second Exhibition some fine| Peter from Prison; 160. Rebecca at the Well ; 
works of the ancient masters, that have never | 176. Edith and Monks Discovering the Body of 
been exhibited on any former occasion. Some) Harold; 182. Sabrina Releasing the Lady from 
few of singular merit appear for a second time, | the Enchanted Chair, a Sketch ; 191. Sir Cale. 
but it is after a lapse of several years. The|pine Rescuing Serena; 193. The Rape of Eu- 
Directors have this year made an alteration in| ropa; 197. An unfinished Study of a Nymph. 
the usual plan, and have dedicated one room! It is but justice to add the names of the 
entirely to the reception of the works of Mr. noblemen and gentlemen who, by their several 
Hilton, the late Keeper of the Royal Academy. | contributions, have favoured the public with 
His merit is too well known, and his character | this rich treat of art:— 
too highly appreciated, to render it necessary to| The Duke of Norfolk, K.G., the Duke of 
say one word on the subject. They flatter| Buccleuch, K.G., the Duke of Sutherland, the 
themselves that the public will be gratified | Marquess of Westminster, the Earl of Carlisle, 
with an Exhibition that will at the same time! Earl de la Warr, the Eari of Burlington, the 
do credit to the memory of the artist.” | Earl of Lichfield, the Earl of Normanton, Vis- 
The Directors are perfectly right in believing | count Duncannon, Viscount Powerscourt, M.P., 
that the public will be gratified in viewing the Viscountess Anson, Lord Feversham, Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Colborne, Hon. W. T. Fox 





fine collection here exhibited of Mr. Hilton’s | 
works; although that gratification must be|Strangways, Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
damped by the consideration that the skilful | M.P., Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Sir Thomas 
hand which produced them is now cold in the| Baring, Bart. (thirty-seven pictures!), Sir 
grave, and still more by the reflection that the| Charles Sullivan, Bart., Sir George Philips, 
merits of that highly-gifted and amiable artist | Bart., John Allnutt, Esq., Joseph Barchard, 
do not seem to have been adequately appre- | Esq., D. Barclay, Esq., C. O. Bowles, Esq., 
ciated, during his life, by the patrons of art.| Charles Brind, Esq., Henry Broadwood, Esq. 
Somewhat of this neglect may, perhaps, be|M.P., George Byng, Esq. M.P., Rev. J . Coles, 
attributed to Mr. Hilton’s modest and retiring | Dr. Darling, P. Dewint, Esq. Executor of the 
character : a sorry apology, however, for those |late Mr. Hilton, Andrew Drummond, Esq. 
whose duty and whose privilege it is to seek | Richard Elison, Esq., W. Evans, Esq., Andrew 
for genius in its seclusion, and to use the power | Fountaine, Esq., the Rev. Thomas Gronow, 
and influence with which the possession of rank | Thomas Hamlet, Esq., John Hardwick, Esq., 
and affluence invests them, to secure for it the| John Heathcote, Esq., Charles Heusch, Esq., 
rewards to which it is justly entitled. H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P., 





|R. S. Holford, Esq., P M. 
This annual and supplementary Exhibition H. A. J. Munro, Esq., Dr. Nevinson, aa 
is one which, for obvious reasons, we have| Parker, Esq., Newman Smith, Esq., William 





always held to be sacred from criticism; but 
we cannot refrain from observing that, great as 
are our admiration and deference for the chefs- 
@euvre of the old masters, we feel infinite 
satisfaction at seeing the productions of Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Zoffanii, and 


Hilton, occupying so large a space on the) 


walls, and doing so much honour to the Eng- 
lish school. We will now, as on former occa- 
sions, simply indicate a few of these admirable 
works which most strongly attracted our 


attention, viz. 
1. Mount Parnassus, Claude. m2. Christ 


Smyth, Esq., Lieutenant-General Thornton, 
J. H. Turner, Esq., Robert Vernon, Esq., 
Charles Baring Wall, Esq. M.P., William 
Wells, Esq., S. C. Weston, Esq., George Wil- 
braham, Esq. M.P., Colonel Wyndham, the 
Executors of the late Mr. Carr. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Concluding notice. } 
Tur Architectural Room has its full comple- 
ment of halls, mansions, and other structures, 
designed or in progress; but of their charac- 





ters, accompaniments, or proportions, we pres 
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benevolence. It is Genius reflecting its beams 


tend not to judge further than as regards their 
on Patronage. 


pictorial appearance. There are also some, 
which, from the extraordinary qualities with; 1105. A Marble Statue of the Wounded 
which they are invested, must attract admira-| Amazon. J. Gibson, R.A.—However grace- 
tion whenever they are seen. Of this class is ful in form or attitude, we must own ourselves 
984. La Sala del Tribunel; or, the Hall of|such mere Goths, that we have no sympathy 
Judgment in the Palace of the Alhambra. for fighting females; and that we turn with 
O. Jones, the figures by L. Haghe—While we | infinite delight to 1076. Statue of a Girl going 
wonder at the skill and patience of the artist,|/0 Bathe, P. Mac Dowell; a performance full 
who, with such correctness and labour, has | of just proportion and elegance. 

given a faithful character of the ornaments; 1100. Statue in Marble of the late William 
which decorate the walls of the building, we feel | Wilberforce, Esq., to be erected in Westmin- 
that such a profusion of decoration is injurious | ster Abbey. S. Joseph. The shadow of this 
to architectural grandeur and repose. ‘This is| good man’s fame, like that of. the sun, length. 
more strikingly evinced by the contrast which | ens as its cause retires. To the form ennobled 
is afforded by 944. Remains of the Portico of by so rich a mind, the artist has given an 
the Lesser Temple at Baalbec. D. Roberts, A. janguemsion which once seen can never be 
—There is a magnificence and purity in this|forgotten. The features exhibit strong excite- 
performance that eclipses almost every thing|ment ‘under the most powerful energy of 
by which it is surrounded. 1009. The Trial) thought. 

of Rebecca in the Hall of the Knights Tem-| 1071. Statue in Marble of William Roscoe, 
plars, &c. &c. G. P. Jenner.—If this is meant | Esq., of Liverpool. Sir. F. Chantrey, R.A.— 
for a display of architecture, the purpose seems} We know not its particular destination, but 
to us to be defeated by the scattered groups that | this we do know, that an effigy of such a man 
fill the court, and with little apparent interest|and by such an artist deserves a high and 
in what is going on: it is, however, a work of | honourable place: for the more it is seen, the 
magnitude and labour, and exhibits capabilities | further must its moral, literary, and scientific 
that on a future occasion may shew to more | influence extend. 

advantage. 972. Restoration of the North | 1079. The Creation of Adam. W. C. Mar- 
Front of Crosby Hall, as it is supposed to have|shall.—Such formations in the attempt at 
existed in the year 1600. J. Davies.—Such de-| representing them may well task the utmost 
signs more naturally fall in with the taste of|powers of the artist. It is not in a short 
the present day; a taste which we repeat we | survey that justice can be done on a work like 
are glad to see prevalent. 
Nineteenth Century; the Portico of the Na-|our judgment, the artist has acquitted himself 
tional Gallery in the Foreground. J. Goldicut. | most creditably. 

—The last two articles relate, the one to the 











1016. A Vision of the | this; still we are prepared to say, according to} « 


| 
{ 


Esq. E. H. Baily, R.A. —1171. John Bur- 
nett, Esq. F.R.S. J. Fillans.—1178. Thomas 
Clarkson, A.M. W. Behnes.—1179. The late 
Henry Earl, Esq. W. Behnes.— 1193. Sir 
Richard Bourke, K.C.B., late Governor of 
New South Wales. E. H. Baily, R.A.— 

1197. Lady Chatterton. R. Westmacott, A.— 

1198. The Rev. Dr. Mill, late Principal of 

Bishops’ College, and Vice-President of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Sir F. Chantrey, 

R.A. —1199. Sir Charles M. Clarke, Bart, 

M.D. Sir F. Chantrey, R.A.—1088. John 

Lander, the African Traveller. Mrs. Thorny 

croft, late Miss Francis. 

NEW PUBLICATION. 

Portrait of His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Painted by George Patten, A.R.A.; En. 
graved by C. E. Wagstaff. Hodgson and 
Graves. 

Every loyal and patriotic man must feel gra- 

tified at the “golden opinions” which this 

illustrious prince, since his arrival in England, 
has not ** bought,” but won, “ from all sorts of 
people.” If there be, as, in the present in. 
stance at least, we firmly believe there is, “‘an 
art to find the mind’s construction in the face,” 
the cause of his royal highness’s increasing po- 
pularity is apparent in the countenance of the 
clever and strikingly pleasing print under our 
notice, which expresses a mingled intelligence, 
kindness, and ingenuousness, that cannot fail 
to command universal respect and attachment. 





THE DRAMA. 
Mr. Dowton's Benefit on Monday was fully 


1080. Henry the Eighth; 1095. Cardinal) attended, and presented a spectacle of great 
past, the other to the future; nor can we see| Wolsey: parts of a series executing in Caen| dramatic interest. 


The play of The Poor Gen- 








any good reason why an artist should not exer- 
cise his fancy in such retrospections and antici- 
pations: at all events, each of them exhibits a 
powerful imagination and a lively scene. We 
have now given a sprinkling of the architec- 
tural subjects. In the same room are some 
beautiful medallic works by B. Wyon, B. 
Pistrucci, A. J. Stothard, the late W. Pitts, 
&e. &e, 

We now descend to the Sculpture Room, 
“although the last, not least,” in our consider- 
ation, In the present Exhibition, it takes a 
more than usually high rank. The works of 
Chantrey occupy a much greater space than of 
late years. 

1070. Bust, in Marble, of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Sir F. Chantrey, R.A.—We scarcely 
know a more difficult task than to execute the 
resemblance in marble of any crowned head ; 
and when the royal personage is also fair and 
young, we need hardly say that the difficulty 
is greatly increased. Expression, beyond that 
which is exalted and sedate, it is not safe to ven- 
ture upon ; and we congratulate Sir Francis on 
effecting a strong resemblance, and at the same 
time preserving the dignity of the queen. 

1074. Statue in Marble of James North- 
cote, Esq. R.A. Sir F. Chantrey, R.A.— 
Those who remember the intellectual features 
and intelligent look of the late venerated ar- 
Ust may see them perpetuated in this truly 
characteristic portrait. 

1104. Statue in Marble: part of a Monu- 
ment to be erected in the Church at Petworth, 
to the Memory of the late Earl of Eyremont. 
E. H. Baily, R.A.—We cannot but consider a 
character like this, spreading sunshine through 
the ranks of art, as best likened to the attri- 
bute of mercy—*‘it is twice blessed :” and we 
think the sculptor must feel no small gratifica- 
tion in being called upon to exercise his talent 
in the personification of so much kindness and 


| Stone, for Mamhead, the Seat of Sir Robert) tleman, in which the veteran took his leave, 
| Newman, Bart. C. Smith.—Belonging as | was succeeded by a feeling address, written and 
| they do to so striking a portion of our history,| spoken by Mr. Sheridan Knowles; and the 
these fine works cannot fail to excite interest, | evening concluded with a musical entertain- 
especially recommended as they are by the} ment and a farce. The feelings of the audi- 
talents of so able an artist. | ence were much affected, and it really appeared 

1092. Marble Statue of Field-Marshal his | as if many of the performers were not actors in 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.B. J. E.| the expression of their emotions towards their 


‘|Thomas.—No recurrence, however frequent,/ old companion, now bidding them and the 


can make the resemblance of the noble warrior | public his parting farewell. We trust the 
too familiar to the friends and well-wishers of! amount will be commensurate to the benevo. 
their country. lent object the patrons of this benefit had in 
1072. Winter, a Statue in Marble ; being | view. 
one of a Series now Executing by order of the} The English Opera House, on Tuesday, 
Goldsmiths’ Company, for the Grand Staircase} commenced a summer season, upon a prin- 
of their Hall. S. Nixon.—To such a place, on} ciple which strongly appeals to public feeling ; 
most occasions, an appropriate figure; and the} whilst, we rejoice to add, it is supported by a 
more so, as it conveys no idea of old age or| company whose talents equally entitle them to 
decrepitude, but rather awakens associations of} public favour. The performers have united 
comfort, and of the festivity connected with the} to try their fortune in this undertaking; and 
season. when we consider how many of them are of 
1099. Ino and the Infant Bacchus. J. H._| first-rate ability, and have by the circum- 
Foley.—This is a summer subject, graceful in| stances of dramatic speculation been deprived of 
form and playful in character, fitted either for the usual means of exercising their profession, 
hall or bower: perhaps more properly for the| we must earnestly wish them every success in 
last. A garden scene, together with the gay} their enterprise. The list of names is very 
groups of Watteau’s pencil, would be in perfect | attractive :—Mrs. W. Lacy, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. 
accordance with it. Brougham, Miss Cooper, Mrs. R. Romer, 
1096. A Roman Fruit-Girl. T. G. Lough.| Madame Simon, Miss Smithson, Miss Fitz. 
—Recommended by its taste and elegance such, | james, Mrs. Reede, and Miss Bartlett, form. 
a figure might be advantageously placed any|ing the female phalanx; and J. Green, 
where. Brougham, Compton, G. Wild, Baker, Binge, 
Among the busts we especially noticed :—| Fitzjames, Addison, Granby, Turnour, R. 
1077. D. Maclise, Esq. R.A. Elect, ¥. Davis.| Romer, S. Smith, Kerridge, and Lewis, making 
—1123. W.C. Ross, Esq. A.R.A. E.W.Wy-|up its male strength. As far as they have 
on.—1128. Dr. Dalton. H. Cardwell.—1134.| yet gone, the performances have been very 
Viscount Strathallan. 1. Macdonald. —1147.| successful ; and though, as elsewhere hinted, 
Viscountess Middelton. H. Weeks. — 1148. | we cannot this week enter into the details, we 
Alderman Venables. W. Behnes.—1160. The} may say that A Match in the Dark, a second 
Rev. H. Dudley Ryder. T. Butler.—1165.| part of the burlesque of Tom Thumb, and a 
John Black, Esq. P. Park.—1173. A Lady.| melodrame called Helen Oakleigh, have been 
W. Behnes.—1174, The late Philip Rundell, | much applauded by good houses. 
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French Plays.On Wednesday “Mr. Cloup, 
opened the Olympic Theatre for French plays, 


with a smart company. 
exhibited much talent. 


Concerts d’Eté.—Under this title Mr. Elia- 
son has commenced a series of musical nights 
at Drury Lane Theatre; and we rejoice to say 


The performances 


of a place so peculiarly interesting at the time, 
it is a very beautiful specimen of panoramic 
effects. ‘The shore, buildings, and mountains, 
are finely done; but the water is still more 
ably executed, and some of the boats, &c., ab- 
solute realities, and not deceptions on the 
canvass. 

Atmospheric Railroad._On Thursday, expe- 





the undertaking has been patronised by the | rimental trips on this new kind of conveyance 
ong: and the house filled every night. We were exhibited to a number of persons of all 


ave not this week been able to attend as 
punctually as usual to the dramatic novelties 
brought forward, and must, therefore, defer 
the particular notice of these entertainments : 
suffice it to say, that they justify the very high | 
opinion which Mr. Eliason’s previous exertions 
have earned for him in the musical world; and 
for excellent selection, taste, spirit, combina- 
tion, and general execution, are treats of an 
order such as we have not hitherto been accus- 
tomed to in English theatres. ‘The house is 
beautifully fitted up. 

Blagrove’s Concert, on Wednesday, went off 
with great éclat, Litolff’s piano and his own 
violin were delightful enough to sustain a 
whole morning’s musical entertainment: but 
we had also the vocal beauties of Clara Novello, 
Dorus-Gras, and others; and an instrumented 
piece of Beethover., with thirty-six instru. 
ments, the effects of which combined almost 
every charm from simple melody to sublime | 
harmony. 





ranks, invited by the patentees to Wormwood 
Scrubs, where from a quarter to half a mile of 
it is laid down on the Birmingham, Bristol, &c. 
Junction Railroad. It is difficult to give an 
accurate description of the machinery without 
diagrams, yet it is very simple. An iron tube, 
of some ten or twelve inches in diameter, is 
laid down in the centre between the rails; 
it is made air-tight by valves at each extremity, 
and exhausted by a steam-engine, through the 
medium of a lateral tube. ‘The machine (with 
its carriages attached) is then entered upon the 
tube, having a piston below, which completely 
fits and closes it, and is connected with the 
machine by works out of a superior groove which 
runs along the whole length. The weight of 
the external, of course, immediately impels the 
piston, and the piston carries the machine on 
with more or less rapidity as the exhaustion is 
more or less complete. The inventions for 
shutting the groove after the machine passes, 
and other details, seemed to be all very inge- 
nious and effective ; and at one time the train 





VARIETIES. 

H. B., Nos. 641, 42, 43.—Another trio of | 
caricatures. ‘The first, ‘* Robinson Crusoe and | 
Friday ;*’ but we do not recognise either the | 
artist’s humour or likenesses in the application, | 
said to be Lord Howick (the best of the two) | 
and Mr. Wood. The next is another version | 
of the ‘Derby Dilly,’’ and capitally executed. 
The same parties are applying for a place, and 
told by the driver, Lord Stanley, ‘* We are 
quite full in front;” whilst the guard (Sir J. 
Graham) says, * Plenty of room behind. Now, 
gentlemen, please to jump up, and don’t keep 
the coach waiting.” The attitude of the coach- 
men is admirable; and Peel on the box is also 


moved at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
The motion is easy, and the communication 
apparently very safe. Ifa prolonged line can 
be kept air-tight, there can be no doubt of the 
success of this new mode of travelling ; for we 
are told the cost is hardly more than a fourth 
of that of steam, and there are neither explo- 
sions to fear nor the inconveniences of smoke 
and soot to endure. We were much gratified 
by the experiments, though the company was 
far too numerous to admit of our examining 
them accurately, or receiving explanations on 
obscure and doubtful points from the engi- 
neers. 

Lectures on German Epic Poetry. — Mr. 





an excellent hit ; and Burdett, as hostler, stand- 


Hirsch delivered his second lecture on Thursday. 


ing by the horses, not less so. The other|A selection from the “ Niblelungen Lied,” | 
figures are well composed, and the various ex-| made with great taste and judgment, formed | 
pression of their countenances ludicrously pre- | the staple of the lecture, and seemed to be very 
served. The last is ‘A Brummagem M.P.,” entertaining to the auditors. ‘The poem is of 
and is a striking whole-length of that singular- | great antiquity, and is remarkable for the faith- 
looking animal Mr. Muntz, with his barbified | fulness and simplicity with which the charac- 
face and capacious trews. Since Baron Ge-/ ters of heroes and heroines are portrayed, and 
ramb, there has been no such owtré apparition | the easy diction of the verse. Mr. Hirsch is a 
upon the town; he looks exactly like a fellow} very able and pleasant expounder of his native 
to send to the north pole to fight or frighten, tongue; his lectures are consequently well at- 
the great white bears. | tended; and we are sure it is a very agreeable 
Panorama of Macao.—Coming events, it} way to become acquainted with the peculiarities 
would seem, not only cast their shadows but! and beauties of ines which is daily gain- 
their pictures before. Here, in Leicester} ing ground in England. 
Square, have we been, during the past week | Antarctic ,Expeditions.—It is stated in the 
indulging in the contemplation of an admirable| newspapers that Mr. Enderby, to whom 
panorama of Macao, peering at the Chinese| antarctic discovery is already so much in- 
junks, casting a suspicious glance at very sus-| debted, is about to despatch another expedition. | 
picious-looking opium clippers, thinking the/ ary voyage under the command of Captain, 
tan-kea or egg-house boats picturesque, and| Mapleton. During the next three years these | 
wondering if there was a row how the Portu-| southern seas will be the theatre of great| 
guese ships-of-war, and the English Lyra,| research; as, besides Captain James Ross’s 
Volage, Hyacinth, Harrier, &c. &¢., would | explorations, France and America are also on 
act ; and lo! there comes an express from India} the “look-out” in that quarter. 
which makes this very view the scene of}  Antediluvian Child.—This fossil, “found in 
national action, just as if Mr. Burford had| a supercritacy soil at Diehgen, near Brussels,” 
painted it expressly fur the occasion. Nothing|is represented to be the remains of an ante- 
could be more @ propos than this new effort of | diluvian baby: a fact we leave to great geolo- 
the painter's art ; and when we say that, besides| gists to determine. To us it appeared to be 
its temporary importance, which will attract all| shaped like a child, with the lower extremities 











London to visit it, as an accurate representation | doubled up, or lost, and also very like a nodule 


of flint of a fantastic form, not unusual in de. 
posits of that kind in chalk. Head, neck, ver. 
tebre, curiously resemble the human linea. 
ments; and, with a little fancy, arms, ribs, 
&c. may be supposed. But, after all, it is but 
a grotesque flint stone, and never had either 
father or mother before the flood. Terre filius 
—and that’s all. 

The Percy Society, which we have noticed 
as being formed something after the fashion of 
the Camden Society, but directing its views to 
the publication of curious ancient ballads, and 
other poetical illustrations of popular manners 
and opinions in years long gone by, has already 
enrolled such a number of subscribers as to be 
enabled to commence its operations. Several 
works of interest are announced ; and when we 
see what valuable accessions to our literature 
can be produced and procured by associations 
of this kind, at an individual expense (an an- 
nual pound) so very trifling, we are not sur- 
prised that every new plan of the kind should 
meet with immediate support. The Camden 
volumes are now worth four times their cost to 
subscribers, and no doubt the Percy and others 
will soon be in the same pleasant category. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, a new edition, 
brought down to 1840, 8vo. 3/.—M‘Culloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary, a new edition, brought down to 1840, 8vo, 
22. 10%.—W. B. Cooke’s Views in Rome, 4to. 1/, 11s. 6d.— 
The Portuguese Tresor, by De Porquet, 12mo. 4s, 6d.— 
A Letter to the Human Race, 18mo, Is. 6d.—Nash’s Man- 
sions of England in the Olden Time, 2d series, folio, 47. 4s. 
—A_ Treatise on Projection, by Peter Nicholson, &vo. lfs, 
— Triplicity : Essays combating Anti- Trinitarianism, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s.—Treatise on the Sheep of Australia, 
by T. Southey, 8vo. 4s.—Inglis’s Switzerland, South of 
France, and the Pyrenees, new edition, $vo. 3s.—Dr. W. 
Symington on the Atonement, 2d edition, f.cap, 5s— 
Twenty-five Letters hitherto Unpublished of the Rev. J. 
Newton, l#émo, 1s, 6d.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 
Vol. XXVIII.: Dogs, Vol. IL, f.cap, 6s.—The Election, 
by the Author of ‘* Hyacinth O’Gara,” f.cap, 5s,—Lang- 
| staff on Good Health and Buoyant Animal Spirits, 8vo, 
| 4s.—A Grammar of the German Language, by H. Apel, 
8vo. 8s.—Hazlitt’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 3d 
| edition, f.cap, 6s.—The Christian Gent.’s Daily Walk, by 
Sir A. Edmonstone, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Dr. J, Hacket’s 
| Christian Consolations, new edition, f.cap, 2s.—‘Ihe 
| Psalter, Pointed for Chanting, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—Pictures of 
Religion and Religious Truth, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Ryall’s 
Portraits of Conservatives, Vol. I. 4to. 82. 16s. morocco.— 
Egyptian History Deduced from Monuments, Part I. 4to. 
6s.—Hymns and Sketches in Verse, l6mo, 4s. Gd.—My 
Boy’s First Book, 16mo. 3s. 6d.—The Law of Principal 
and Surety, by E. D. Pitman, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Jacob’s Law 
Grammar, 8th edition, revised, by J. Hargrave, 12mo. 











5s. Gd. 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
May. Thermometer. \ Barometer. 

Thursday... 4 | From 41 to 65 | 30:11 to 30°06 
Friday ---- 5 | s+ 50 «+ 61 | 2993 29-00 
Saturday +. 6 | 49 72 29°F ++ 2984 
Sunday++-- 7 | ses 5 «+ 69 29°90 ++ 29% 
Monday -- 8 | 42 70 20°97 ++ 2996 
Tuesday -- 9 56 73 29-93 ++ 29-02 
Wednesday 10 | «ees 52 ++ 69 29:93 +» 29°07 

Wind, on the 4th, west and north; the 5th and follow- 
ing day, east and south-east; on the 7th, south-west; 
the 8th, south; the 9th, south-east; on the 10th, south- 
west in the morning, and west in the afternoon. re: 

Except the 4th, 5th, and 9th, generally clear ; raining 
very heavily on the afternoons and evenings of the Sth 
and 6th. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and +165 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CuarvLes HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 

Lines ** To Melancholy” must be left to the enj 
of their melancholy writer; who will doubtless th 
for this new cause of sorrowful musing. 

We thank « E.E.E.” but are so little at Eees for room 
that we cannot find space for the translated sonnets. } 

We have to thank the editors for the ler Numero 0! 
Bohain's French Newspaper ‘ Le Courrier de I'Europe 
(printed and published in London), in the sixteen three: 
columned pages of which we have found much to Infor 
and amuse us. Some of the lighter papers sight 
spirituelle, and the carpe py . oe —< a lively 
journal, touching upon all the topics of the how’, A 
, «An Amateur” (Uxbridge) will obtain the ae ear) 
he requires by addressing the Secretary, at the Society 0 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 


joyment 
ank us 

















JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the NBW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS is now open, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall West (ad- 
joining the British Institution), from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
dmission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





M\HE SOULT GALLERY, No. 49 Pall 

Mall, will be opened to the Public on Saturday, the 13th 

instant, at ‘I'en o’Clock, and will remain open during the Season. 

It contains a few capital Pictures, lately selected by Mr. Bu- 

chanan, in Italy and France, some of which are from the Gallery 

of the Maréchal Soult, Duc de Dalmatie, and which will be exhi- 
bited in succession. 

* Admittance, One Shilling. 


x 

AW OF MARRIAGE.—Ata 
Meeting of parties aggrieved by the existing restrictions 
upon Marriage, held at the Office of Messrs. Crowder and May- 
nard, No. 3 Mansion-House Place, London, on Thursday, the 
2ist of May, a Committee, consisting of seven of the gentlemen 
present, was appointed (with power to add to their number), 
totake the necessary steps for obtaining a repeal of the objec- 
tionable restrictions upon Marriage, and more particularly that 
which prohibits marriage with a deceased Wife’s Sister; and it 
was resolved, that the objects of the meeting should be forthwith 
published in such of the London and Provincial papers as the 
Committee might think proper, with a view to obtain the active 
co-operation of all parties interested. —Communications to be 

addressed to Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, as above. 





COOKE’S VIEWS IN ROME. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to. price 31s. 6d. cloth; 42s. morocco, 


OME and it SURROUNDING 
SCENERY, containing Thirty large Plates, finely en- 
graved by W. B. Cooke. A detailed Account of the present state 
of Rome, and a curious Panoramic View of the City. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


HEATH’S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 
Now ready, Part III. price 2s. 6d, to be continued Monthly, 

EATH’S WAVERLEY GALLERY of 

the PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS in WAL- 

TER SCOTT’S ROMANCES, from Paintings expressly made 
by eminent Artists. 

%%* Each Part contains Three Plates with Letterpress. A few 

India Proofs, royal 4to. are taken, price 5s, 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 


HE PORTRAIT of H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT, beautifully engraved by C. E. Wagstaff, from 
the Original Picture painted by Mr. Patten. 
Price: Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s. ; 
Proofs before Letters, 41. 4s. 
London: Hodgson and Graves, Her Majesty's Printsellers and 
Publishers, 6 Pall Mall. 


INDSOR CASTLE.—The Representa- 
tives of the late Sir Jeffry Wyatville feel themselves 
bound to apprise the Public that a spurious work on Windsor 
Castle has been announced by two individuals, formerly in Sir 
Jeffry’s employ as draughtsmen, with the greatest effrontery, 
coupled with the most absurd misrepresentations; more par- 
ticularly “that Sir Jeffry confided to them the superintendence 
of the works at Windsor,” the truth being that they were never, 
soemployed at all; and **that they conducted Sir Jeffry’s work,’ 
—an assertion utterly unfounded. 


UIDE to the CHOICE of NEW 


BOOKS, 


Now ready, 
_.. THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE, 

A Guide to the choice of New Books, with Critical and De- 
Scriptive Notices. Reading and Book Societies, Subscribers to 
Libraries, Families, &c. will be furnished with this Number 
gratis and post free, on transmitting their Address to the Pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-CARDS TO THE LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS. 


In a paper case, containing 112 Cards, price 8s, ; or 9s. 6d. 
in a box, 


({UIDE -CARDS TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM.—It is the intention of the present Series 
of Illustrated Guide-Cards to direct particular attention to such 
Preys a8 may most interest the young, and are best suited for 
their inspection; thus enabling them to visit these Collecti 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


. 8 New Burlington Street, June 13. 
R. BENTLEY will publish during 
the present Month the following NEW WORKS ;— 


I. 
The Stage. 
Both Before and Behind the Curtain. 
y Alfred Bunn, 
Late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il, 
Greyslaer ; a Romance of the Mohawk. 
By C. F. Hoffman, Esq. 
Author of «A Winter in the Far West,” and “ Wild Scenes 
in the Forest —% Prairie.” 
3 vols. 


ill. 
The Life, Journals, and Correspondence, of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. The whole 
now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
IV. 
The Young Prima Donna; 
A Romance of the Opera. 
y Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “ The Duke.” 3 vols. 


Vv. 
The Fourth Volume of the complete edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
With Portraits of Lady Hervey, Countess Temple, Lord Hert- 
ford, Madame du Deffand, and the Duchesse de Choiseul. 
ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





In a few days, with Maps, post 8vo. 


HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
the EAST. Part I. lonian Islands, Greece, Constan- 
tinople, and Asia Minor. 
Egypt and Syria are in preparation. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
In the press, post 8vo. 
H 


W A Ss G Tt O X. 
y M. GUIZOT 


B , 
Translated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








PROFESSOR SMYTH’'S LECTURES, 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. the 2d edition, 


ECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, 


from the Irruption of the Northern Nations to the Close 
of the American Revolution. 
By WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
William Pickering, London; and J. and J.J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 


Ina few days will be published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ENG. 
LAND. A new edition, corrected to the present time, 
with Lists of such Baronetcies as have merged in the Peerage or 
have become extinct. Also the existing Baronets of Nova Scotia 
and Ireland, with Cuts of all their Arms. 
Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM COLLEN, Esq. 


Also, nearly ready, uniformly printed, a new edition of 
x ANI ’ ,) rh 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, corrected to 
the present Time. Edited by George William Collen, Esq. 

#%%* In these new editions both Works are arranged Alpha- 
betically, and the Arms incorporated with the Text. They are 
printed with an entirely new Type, cast expressly for the pur- 


7 


Ose. 

William Pickering, Chancery Lane; J., G., F., and J. Riving- 
ton; Cadell and Co.; Longman and Co.; and the other Proprie- 
tors. 


Nearly ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


tos 
HE MOOR and the LOCH; containing 
Practical Hints on most of the Highland Sports; and 
Notices of the Habits of the different Creatures of Game and Pre: 
in the Mountainous Districts of Scotland; with an Essay on Leck 
Fishing. Illustrated by highly finished Woodcuts. 
y JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
Edinburgh: William Biackwood and Sons. 





pe purpose of lasting improvement. The plan here adopted, 
“ printing a representation and description of particular things 
© be examined upon separate cards, is one, it is presumed, of 
— convenience; for it will enable parents and others to 
soaity and arrange beforehand, with reference to the number of 
weeced party, and to direct the attention of all, in turn, to the 

4 objects i in the whole Pack, to be 
Studied upon the Spot, at successive visits. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 








MUSIC. 
HE MISSES ESSEX respectfully 


shapes 2 announce that their MORNING CONCERT, under dis- 
Wine Patronage, will take place on Tuesday, June 23d, at 
Th 8 Concert Rooms, St. James's. 
ickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of the Misses Essex, 
13 York Buildings, New Road. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Edited by MAJOR SABINE, F.R.S. 
In 1 thick 8vo, vol. with a Map, engraved from the original 


Survey, by J, and C, Walker, 


EAR-ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S 

NARRATIVE of his EXPEDITION to SIBERIA and 

the POLAR SEA. Undertaken by order of the Russian Govern- 

ment, with a View to the Discovery of a supposed Polar Conti- 

nent. 
J. Madden and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
With Illustrations, f.cap 8vo. 

[NSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING for 

.5 LADIES. . 


John 


MRS. LOUDON, 
urray, Albemarie Street, 





Price 5s. Part IV. of 
~ 

‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
* DICTIONARY, with a Map, exbibiting the Naviga- 
ble Rivers, the comp! and proposed Canals and Railroads of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the Coalfields, Lighthouses, &c. 
*y%* Among other articles of general interest, the present Part 
— elaborate articles on Brazil, the British Empire, Brus- 

sels, &c. 





Nos. I. and II. price 1s. 6d. each, of 
DICTIONARY of PRINTING. 
By WILLIAM SAVAGE, 
Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” &c. 

« Of the Di ies published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. this promises to be one of the most correct, curious, and 
useful. The author is well known, and to more experienced or 
pe sof ora the task could hardly have been contided.”—Mecha- 
nics’ Mag. 





London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





2d edition, with Portrait of the Author, price 8s. cloth, 
HE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; a 
New and Facetious Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
“« Without exception the most richly comic work we have ever 
seen,”—Tait's Magazine. 
harles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, the Seventeenth Volume of 
NY r 4 
HE PENNY CYCLOP#EDIA of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
. In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. the 4th edition of 
YRA Ss 1 LICA. 
(From the “ British Magazine.”) 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford, 


In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in boards, 


HE CHURCH of ROME in HER PRI. 
MITIVE PURITY, compared with the Church of Rome 
at the Present Day; being a candid Examination of her Claims 
to Universal Dominion. Addressed, in the spirit of Christian 
kindness, to the Roman Hierarchy. 
By JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocess of 
Vermont, U.S. 
First London Edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
an Introduction by the Rev. HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 
In small 8vo. price 7s. boards, ‘ 
HE CHURCH of the FATHERS. 
(Reprinted from the ** British Magazine,” with Additions.) 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, Oxford; and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. 
ANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES of 
ROME, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Il. 
The Wilberforce Correspondence. 
Edited by his Sons. 
2 vols. post Svo. 20s. 
Printed uniformly with the Life, to which they may be 
idered as 1 y. 





Ill. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 
With his Political Diary. 
Edited by his Sons. 
2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


IV. 
Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. 
iy Mrs. Loudon. 
With Illustrative Woodcuts. 


Vv. 
The British Empire in India. 
By M. De Bjornstjerna. 
Translated from the German. Maps, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


F.cap Bvo. 8s. 


Vi. 
Goethe’s Theory of Colours. 
Translated from the German, and edited, with Notes, 
By Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A. 


ates, 8vo. 12s. 
John Marray, Albemarle as 


Price 4s. sewed. 
YNGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES; or, 
rts of Remarkable Trials. 
ited and Illustrated by G, L, CRAIK. 
ol. 1. containing :— 
Trial of Count Kénigsmark and others, for the Murder of 
Thomas Thynn, Esq. 
Trial of Colonel Turner and others, for Felony and Burglary. 
Trial of the Rev. Robert Hawkings, for Felony. 
The Great Huntingdonshire case of Day v. Day. 
Trial of the Earl of Pembroke, for the Murder of N. Cony. 
The Case of the Perrys hanged for Murder. 
Trial of Arthur Norcutt for the Murder of his Wife. 
Trial of Philip Standsfield for the Murder of his Father. 
This volume is the first of a Series under the Title of 
NIGHT’S ENGLISH MISCELLANIES, 
blished ne t full ‘printed in a novel size, which, 
the great ion an he 





whilst it admits rea quent c 
ness which result from the prevailing mode of republication in 
large octavos, will enable the reader to use each work as a hand- 








Londgn: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Sireet, 
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COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
ORKS of SIR E. L. BULWER. 


Now ready, price 6s. bound, the New Volume 
: for June, che Rhi 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine, and 
The Student, 
Beautifully illustrated by Cattermole. 
This Announcement in the Volume will give great and 
eral satisfaction. 
dence having taken place between Sir E. L. Bul- 


“¢ A corres) 
tley, relative to some disputed points in a former 


werand Mr. 
negotiation for the permission to include the novels of ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ and ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
in the present edition of the author’s works, Mr. Bentley has 
no’ ded that p on fair and reasonable terms. 
tions, upon a similar footing, have also been concluded 
wit r. Colburn for the same permission with regard to the 
novels of ¢ Petham,’ ‘The Disowned,’ and ‘Devereux.’ These 
six novels, hitherto alone wanting to the completeness of the 
edition, will therefore be added to it; and the series now in pro- 
$ will, consequently, contain the entire Works of Sir E. L. 
ulwer, in an uniform shape.’ The only possible obstruction to 
the entire pl is und king, and, in that, to its 
wide and entire success, is thus removed, Well worthy is it to 
hold its place beside other collections of our standard novelists of 
England, and there, no doubt, in every well-appointed library, 
it will now be found. Its circulation cannot be too wide for the 
excellent thought and philosophy, the just views of conduct and 
character, that are lastingly embodied in it, or for the delightful 
and untiring amusement of which it will remain the enduring 
source.”—Exraminer. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and 
John Cumming, Dublin, 


















Price 4% 


ING HENRY the THIRD, Part the 
First; an Historical Play, in Five Acts. 
By the Author of “An Essay on the Oxford Tracts.” 
London: T. Cadell, Strand; and W, Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 





Price 1a. 6d. 


REPLY to the PAMPHLET entitled 
« Proposed Alteration of the Scottish Poor-Iaw consi- 
dered and commented on, by Dovid Menspenny, Esq. of Pitmilly.” 
B: ILLIAM PULTENEY ALISON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, and one of the Physicians in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
for Scotland. 
Just published, a 2d edition, revised and enlarged, price 2s. 
Observations on the Management of the Poor 
in Scotland, and its Effects on the Health of Great Towns. By 
William Pulteney Alison, M.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh; and one of the 
Physicians in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland. 
«* The poor shall never cease out of the land.”—Deut. xv. 11. 
«* Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.”— 


‘om. xii. 21. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, 
London. 


In 8vo. price 8s. boards, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on 

ACCOUNTS, Mercantile, Private, and Official; exhi- 

biting the Manner in which the Method of Double Entry may be 

applied to the Accounts of Government; with Proposals for the 

Introduction of a uniform and centralised System of Accounts in 
all the Public Offices. 

By ISAAC PRESTON CORY, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 











In post 8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE HIEROGLYPHICS of HORA. 


nd oom 
ALEXANDER TURNER CORY, Esq. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





In 8vo. price 15s. cloth boards, the 9d edition of 
R. PROUT’S BRIDGEWATER 


TREATISE—On Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
Function of Digestion. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


Price 16s. demy 8vo. in cloth, 


TREATISE on PROJECTION, con- 


taining First Principles of Plans and Elevations, and 
the Modes of delineating Solids, and every Form of Mechanical 
Construction, so as to present the most striking Image of the Ob- 
ject to be carried into execution. On entirely new Principles, 
to; er with a complete System of Isometrical Drawing; the 
whole practically Kio to Architecture, Buildings, Carpentry, 
Machinery, Ship-Building, Astronomy, and Dialling. With 


Sixty-six Plates. 
By PETER NICHOLSON, 

Author of ‘‘ The Architectural Dictionary,” ‘‘ The Principles of 
Architecture,” ‘‘ The Builders’ Director,” &c. &c. &c, 
London: Richard ——— 6 Panyer Alley, Paternoster 
Row. Carlisle: Charles Thurnam. 


Published by Washbourne, Salisbury Square. 
Greatly improved, the 13th edition of 


LARKE’S INTRODUCTION to 
HERALDRY, with Tables of Precedency, Titles and 
Duties of the Great Officers of State and of the College of Arms, 
with upwards of 1000 Engravings as Examples, including the 
Arms of numerous Families, English and Scottish Regalia, Or- 
ders of Knighthood, &c. &c. 
po gta oa Ly ons or half-bound morocco, 
wit ure ates, 21s,; and on Paper prepared for Learners 
to Colour, 12a, palatine 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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R. COLBURN hast just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


IL 
The Dream ; and other Poems. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Sutherland. 
1 vol. 8vo with a fine Portrait of the Author, after a Drawing by 
E. Landseer, R.A. 


Il. 
The Banker-Lord; a Novel. 
3 


vols. 


IIL. 
A Summer in Brittany. 
By T. A. Trollope, Esq. 
Edited by Mrs. Trollope. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Fourteen I!lustrations. 


IV. 
Emily; or, the Countess of Rosendale. 
By Mrs. Maberly. 
3 vols, with a Portrait of Emily, 


V. 
LIEUT. WELLSTED’S 
Travels to the City of the Caliphs, 
Along the Shores of the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. bound. 


Also, just ready, 


L P 
Oliver Cromwell; an Historical Romance. 
ited by Horace Smith, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 


I. 
Letters Illustrative of the Reign of 
William III. 


Addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury. 
By James Vernon, Esq. Secretary of State. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.” 
«€ Richelieu,” &c. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 36s. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
A new edition, in 3 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 
The Portrait is sold separately, by Mr. Mitchell, Old Bond 
Street, and by the Publishers, price 5s.; India Proofs, 7s, 6d. 
II. 


RAVELS in GERMANY and RUSSIA, 
including a Steam Voyage, by the Danube and the Euxine, 
from Vienna to Constantinople, By A. Slade, Esq. R.N. Author 
of ** Records of Travels in the East.” 8vo. 15s. 
Ill, 


HE LIFE of THOMAS BURGESS, 
Bishop of Salisbury, including a Selection of Letters ad- 

dressed to him by many distinguished C: i By J.S. 
Harford, Esq. D.C.L. 





ig P ies. 
-R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. Portrait, 1s. 


IV, 
LAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
RURAL SPORTS; or, a Complete Account of Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic 
Amusements of the day. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with nearly 600 
Engravings on Wood, price 50s. fancy cloth, lettered. 


Vv. 

I NTRODUCTION to the MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS, Negp end an Account 
ofthe Habits and Transformations of the different Families, a 
Synopsis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable 
Foreign Genera. By J. O, Westwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. Lond. 
F.L,S, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts comprising about 
2500 distinct Figures, price 2l. 7s. cloth. 


VI. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sir 
James Mackintosh, William Wallace, Esq. and Robert 
Bell, Esq. In 10 vols, f.cap 8vo. 3/, cloth, lettered. 
Vil, 
Sik WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY of 
SCOTLAND. New edition, 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Vig- 
nette Titles, price 12s. cloth, lettered. 
VIII. 
‘THOMAS MOORE'S HISTORY of IRE. 
Zz we Vols. I.toIlI. F.cap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 
, ‘ #%* Vol. LV. will complete the Work. 





In 21 vols. small 8vo. price 5s. each, bound in cloth, 
ALPY’S only COMPLETE and UNI- 
FORM HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 


The Continuation from the Reign of George II., 1760 to 1835, 
by the Rev. T, S. Hughes, Prebendary ot Peterborough, late 


Christian Advocate at Cambridge. Embellished with Eighty 
highly finished Line Engravings. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A, Sold by H. Wix, Bridge Street. 
Also, in 7 vols, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. per vol. 


Hughes’s History of England, from the Ac- 





cession of George I11-, 1760 te 1835, 





ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG, 
With Four Engravings, coloured from Nature, Price 6s, 
ty 


bound and gil 
FPLOWERS and their ASSOCIATIONS, 


By ANNE PRATT. 
Also, by the same Author, 


The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland; 
or, I g Fa pecting Plants and Flowers i 
with coloured Frontispiece. Price 4s. bound foot gilt. Satie 
London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 
The above Volumes form a Portion of 
THE LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
It is intended to continue the pultication of simi! ri 
which, as well as those contained in this List, otter 
with the greatest care as regards the inculcation of right Princi. 
_ and the communication of accurate Knowledge in a Pleasing 
orm. 
The whole are profusely illustrated with Woodcut 
are elegantly bound, with gilt edges. silent, 


Pictures and Descriptions of Remarkable 
Events in the History of England, from the Invasion of the Ro- 
mans to George IV. Illustrated with 129 Woodcuts, after De- 
signs by W. Harvey. Complete in 2 thick vols. price i0s. The 
First Volume includes to the Great Rebellion in 1642, Each 
Volume may be purchased separately. 

Historical Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
Illustrated with 14 Woodcuts. Complete in 1 thick vol. price 5s, 

The Old Sports of England, with many 
Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 

Uncle Oliver’s Travels in Persia, with 24 
Woodcuts, By the Editor of ‘ The Pictorial Bible.” Complete 


in 2 vols. price 7s, 6d. 
By Mrs. Barwell, 





The Elder Brother. 
With Woodcuts, price 2s. 











Part XVI. containing Four Plates, coloured folio, price Ss. 


LLUSTRATIONS of CUTANEOUS 


,, DISEASE; a Series of Delineations of the Affections of 
the Skin, with a Practical Summary of their Symptoms, Diagno- 
sis, Treatment, including appropriate Formu!e, 

By ROBEKT WILLIS, M.D. 
ge oo to the Royal Infirmary for Children. 
ondon: H. Bailli¢re, 219 Regent Street. 





IMPORTED FROM CANTON, 
HE CHINESE REPOSITORY; a 
Literary and Scientific Periodical, published Monthly to 
October 1839, at per Number 2s. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 





HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
HAND-800K for the Netherlands, the 
Rhine, and North Germany. New edition, post 8vo, 10s. 


2. Hand-Book for South Germany and the 


Danube. New edition, in a few days. 
3. Hand-Book for Switzerland and Savoy, 10s. 
4. Hand-Book for Denmark, Sweden, Nor. 


way,and Russia. Map and Plans, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORKS by PROFESSOR KLAUER-KLATTOWSRI. 


HE GERMAN MANUAL for SULF- 
TUITION, 34 edition, entirely revised and improved. 

Part I. (154 pages), price 2s. F 
A Practical Guide to the Attainment of a 
Correct Pronunciation of the German Language. 3c edition, en- 

tirely revised and improved, price 4s. . 
A Course of Exercises, Progressive and En- 
tertaining, for learning to Write and to Speak correctly the Ger- 
man Language. 2d edition, enlarged and improved. Part I. 


(136 pesetl, poe 2s. : 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and P. Rolandi. Paris 

and Leipsic; Brockhaus and Avenarius. New York: Bliss and 
White. 











Price 4s. cloth, lettered, new edition, with Prefatory Address 
by the Rev. Thomas Vale, M.A. 


URNET’S DISCOURSE of the PAS- 


TORAL CARE carefully revised, with Notes and Refer- 


ences to the Fathers, &c. . 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


Washbourne, Salisbury Square; and all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
VISITOR, New Series. Embellished with Woodcutt 
Part the First of the 20th Volume. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Rasen, and Waterloo Place, 
M . 


%%%* Any of the former Volumes, or Half-Volumes, from the 
Commencement of the Work, in 1821, may be had, or in Numbers 
singly? 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Ham- 
mersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s 
Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, 
at their Printing Otfice, Number 28 Castle Street, STV) 
Square, in the said County; and published by WILLIA} 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Squats, in the County 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Numb 4 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the ss 
County, on Saturday, June 3th, 1840, 








